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The speaker might have been the manu- | 
facturer of a kitchen range or a clothes- 
wringer; what he said is of more importance | 
than his identification : 


‘It used to be that when I got my article 
into a home I expeeted the second generation 
to adopt it as a matter of course, but that is 
no longer a safe calculation, The daughter 
goes about more, sees other homes, and what 
is more important still she reads the advertising i 
in the papers and magazines, and comes to have i 
a mind of her own as to scores of things long 
before she has a home of her own to furnish. 


‘‘This means that I must advertise—must 
inform those who are coming on; must make 
those who know my article satisfied that it is 
still the best. or my trade will shrink and fall 
away to advertising competitors. ”’ 


Just another case of waking up to the fact that 
‘*Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Success,’" Will 
you leave a call? 
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GREATER NEW YORK 


under one contract 


5,336 Cars At 48ic. per car per month 


540 Station Platform Posters 
At $2.50 per month each 


(Yearly contract rates) 


The Greatest and Cheapest 
Single Advertising Proposi- 
tion in the United States 


The above car total embraces the New York Subway and 
Elevated, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, all Surface cars 
in Brooklyn and three Queens lines. 

A slight increase in rate gives you the privilege of a half-run or 
a quarter-run—or the whole run for one-half or one-quarter of 
a year. 

This proposition represents over TWO-THIRDS of all 
Greater New York cars and on these Two-thirds are carried 
FOUR-FIFTHS of this city’s immense passenger total. This 
statement is based on exact figures furnished by the Public 
Service Commission. 

The cars we control carry LONG-DISTANCE. “ Time-to- 
Read” passengers. We offer THIRTY-TO-SIXTY MINUTE. 
riders at a lower rate than is charged on other lines for five-and- 
ten-minute “ hoppers.”” 

A call for 27 Stuyvesant will bring us to your desk. 














Ward & Gow 


1 Union Square 


New York 
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HANDLING THE SALESMAN. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT BEGINS WITH 
RECRUITING — HOW SOME SUC- 
CESSFUL SALES MANAGERS GET 
THEIR RAW MATERIAL—“ WHAT 
THE SALESMAN IS” MORE IM- 
PORTANT THAN “WHAT HE DOES” 
—THE HANDICAP OF THE MAN- 
AGER WHO HIRES SEASONED SALES- 
MEN FROM OTHER HOUSES AND 
NEGLECTS RECRUITING. 


By James H, Collins, 
L 

The difference between a good 
sales force and a poor one can 
frequently be traced to its method 
of recruiting. 

To properly manage the sales- 
man it is well to begin with him 
before he is hired. 

One of the famous typewriter 
selling organizations is handled 
by an officer of the company who 
cannot talk two minutes with any 
stranger without coming to a de- 
cision upon the point, “Could he 
sell typewriters?” This decision 
is always made in his private con- 
sciousness, and he is not the sort 
of man who carries his business 
around as an obsession. But he 
has a sales force, and it is by 
coming to such conclusions that 
he has built it up and keeps it 
going. 

At the theatre one evening, for 
instance, he was certain that the 
light comedian could sell type- 
writers. All the actor had to 
guide the sales manager in this 
conclusion was a winning smile, 
but it was a true se'ling smile, 
and from the moment the sales 
manager saw it he paid little at- 
tention to the rest of the show. 
When the curtain finally dropped 
he went ‘round to the stage en- 
trance and offered the comedian a 
job selling typewriters. His prop- 


osition was laughed at. From the 
day he had been big enough to 
run away with a high-grass rep- 
ertory troupe this comedian’s un- 
divided ambition had been to act, 
and his past, present and future 
were centered on acting. The 
sales manager, finding that he 
earned forty dollars a week, made 
some ‘comparisons greatly to the 
advantage of the typewriter busi- 


ness in the way of earnings and, 


possibilities. The actor was po- 
lite, but could not be got to take 
the proposition seriously. That 
didn’t stop the typewriter man at 
all. The actor was married, and 
his wife played im the same com- 
pany. Before the show left town 
the sales manager laid the prop- 
osition before the wife, pointing 
out the better chances for earning 
money, the convenience of living 
in one town and having a real 
home, the opportunities to rise, 
the stability of the work. The 
wife had a long head, and she 
went to work on that troubadour 
husband of hers. Within a month 
she landed him, and one _ nice 
morning the comedian showed up 
at the sales manager’s office. 

“All right,” said he, “I give in. 
I am ready to try selling type- 
writers. When and where do I 
begin?” 

“The show opens right here and 
now,” declared the sales manager, 
“and you are on the payroll. Take 
off your coat. We will begin 
with a_ rehearsal.” 

That interested the recru:t im- 
mediately. 

“Here’s your sample machine,” 
directed the manager, “and I am 
your prospective victim. Take it 
into that vau't there, close the 
door, knock, and rehearse enter- 
ing a customer’s office.” 

The recruit did as he was told. 
The first time he entered he 
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stumbled, and the manager sent 
him back, and for ten minutes 
they went over this detail until it 
was pronounced right—all done, 
of course, with the purpose of in- 
teresting the actor in the work 
from the standpoint of something 
he was already familiar with. 
Then the sales manager began 
teaching him what to say to a cus- 
tomer, and for a week he was 
thoroughly drilled in selling tac- 
tics. Finally there came a morn- 
ing when the boss sent him out 
to a small town to sell a machine, 
giving him the name of a pros- 
pect who, he was told, might 
show a little prejudice against 
their typewriter, but who could 
be won over by tact and argu- 
ment. This prospect was really 
a “plant.” The sales manager had 
arranged to have one of his 
branch managers receive the re- 
cruit, struggle a little with him, 
and then buy a machine. All 
went off according to program. 
In his joy at really making a sale 
the recruit left his sample ma- 
chine with the customer, and it 
cost a dollar or so to have it 
shipped back to the office. Shortly 
after, this ex-comedian became a 
productive salesman, and now he 
is branch manager in one of the 
largest cities. 

That was a typical piece of re- 
cruiting. This sales manager gets 
most of his men that way, picking 
up a retail clerk who has sold him 
fifteen dollars’ worth of neckties 
socks, or a young engineer- 

graduate who is mistaken in 
thiniing himself best fitted for 
testing concrete and figuring 
strains, when he ought to be sell- 
ing goods. This manager seldom 
looks among seasoned salesmen 
for his raw material, but hires 
young fellows who have a fresh 
viewpoint. Then he trains them, 
and they are his. Other type- 
writer concerns take them away 
occasionally by offering prepos- 
terous salaries, but they seldom 
get the same results with them. 

Most of the trouble encoun- 
tered in managing a sales force 
comes from the practice of buy- 
ing salesmen ready made in the 
open market. That implies get- 
ting all the foot-loose, restless 
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men, and all the old- timers who 
believe that they can “sell any- 
thing,’ and who are _ notable 
chiefly for the excellence of their 
excuses when they get out in the 
trade, and for the monotony with 
which they send in “weather re- 
ports.” 

Another sales manager, a first- 
rate recruiter, makes up his sales 
force of young fellows who have 
not succeeded very well at the 
work they have thus far chosen. 
Two classes, he finds, ate best 
suited to his purpose. First comes 
the young graduate of Knox Col- 
lege, say, who has a trained mind 
that grasps essentials quickly and 
thinks in a straight line. The 
second sort are what might be 
called graduates of Hard Knox 
College—youngsters between 
eighteen and twenty who have 
had little schooling, but have 
worked at various things and kept 
out of the gutter. Both kinds 
of recruits appreciate a chance. 
Work that pays twelve to eight- 
een dollars a week at the outset, 
with expense money and skillful 
training, puts them on_ Easy 
Street, gives them the confidence 
that comes with success, and 
makes them loyal to the organi- 
zation. 

One of the best salesmen he 
has to-day was met in a cheap 
restaurant near the office. As 
soon as he sat down opposite him 
the sales manager decided that he 
was the sales type, passed him 
the salt and pepper, got into con- 
versation, and eventually took him 
back to the office. In his home 
town this recruit had been a choir 
singer, and had come to New 
York to study music, earning a 
few dollars a week by his voice, 
but having not enough work to 
keep him busy. Put at_ selling 
goods, and diligently drilled in 
methods, he was earning fifty 
dollars a week at the end of the 
year. His problematical musical 
career was gladly abandoned. To- 
day he is among the two or three 
best men in a force of forty. 

Intelligent recruiting of the 
simon-pure raw material seems 
to be an important point in sales 
management for this reason: 
Every employer and manager 
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a The 
Christmas Sertbner 


No single magazine of our year offers so 
much; no issue is so beautiful, none so 
interesting. The Jest of everything is 


saved for *“‘Christmas.”’ 


Che Christmas Scribner is a household 
institution. Like a well beloved Christmas 
book it is bought everywhere—bought for 
the Christmas spirit it inspires, for its 
Christmas stories, for the supreme beauty 
of its colored illustrations. This Christmas 
the color series will be Dickens’ best-beloved 
Children by Jessie Wilcox Smith. The 
sale of Che Christmas Scribner is the 
largest of the year by many thousands. 


Last year Che Christmas Scribner carried 
219 pages of advertising—a record testify- 
ing to advertisers’ belief in the value of 


Che Christmas Scribner. 


Forms close November 5th 
$300 per page 

















looks to his selling force for re- 
sults—sales and customers, dol- 
iars and cents. The necessity for 
looking in this one direction of- 
ten leads the boss to think chiefly 
of the salesman in connection with 
what he can do. But what the 
salesman is seems to be the cardi- 
nal point. For the true salesman 
is seldom a practical dollars-and- 
cents person. The manager who 
pays no attention to what he is, 
but follows a policy of hiring him 
by his record of results under 
some other employer is usually 
a bitterly disappointed man, and 
a close relative of the farmer who 
buys a record cow and tries to 
keep up her butter-fat yield on 
sawdust. 

The salesman is akin to the ac- 
tor. The old idea that he was 
born to sell is now pretty well 
exploded, and the part training 
plays in making him efficient bet- 
ter understood. But, while one 
can make a salesman, the job 
cannot be done with any human 


material that just happens to 
come along. Stolid or routine 
men cannot be taught to sell 


goods. The salesman is an artist 
in the wider sense, for he has to 
take a few cardinal points from 
the vast mass of facts about a 
given subject and make them so 
vivid and impressive that they 
light up that subject for anybody 
he happens to be working upon. 

Some time ago the sales force 
of a big Eastern shoe house gath- 
ered at the factory for a confer 
ence, and were taken through the 
factory to see processes. In-the 
shoe factory proper little was 
found of especial interest, be- 
cause the making of a shoe is a 
long succession of minor opera- 
tions, with nothing standing out. 
Put this factory also tans its own 
leather, and when the salesmen 
got out into the tannery the su 
perintendent took two pieces of 
leather, one oak-tanned and the 
other chrome-tanned, put them 
into an old tin dipper, poured 
water on them, and cooked them 
a couple of minutes under live 
steam. The oak-tanned stock 
came out hard and brittle, like 
old-fashioned boots that have 
been dried after soaking in snow- 
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water. The chrome stock, how- 
ever, was as strong, soft and pli- 
able as ever. The effect of this 
little demonstration was electri- 
cal. Those salesmen went wild 
over the superiority of our beau- 
tiful modern chrome leather over 
the assumed sterling qualities of 
the good old-fashioned oak, hem- 
lock and union leathers of which 
they had been hearing every day. 
All the points in  shoe-making 
sank into the background, and 
they eagerly asked questions about 
this, each man framing in his 
mind the arguments with which 
he would thence forth enlighten 
dealers and consumers and de- 
molish competitors. 

It is, of course, the salesman’s 
ability to receive and_ transmit 
such facts, commonplace to most 
other men, that lies at the bottom 
of all his accomplishments. To 
center attention on his results and 
pay none whatever to himself, to 
buy him outright because he has 
performed wonders for somebody 
else and pay no attention to the 
way in which his abilities have 
been unfolded, is to deal with ef- 
fects and overlook cause. The 
salesman must be a child before 
he is a man, and the best man- 
agement implies catching him 
young. 

COLLINS TO INVESTIGATE BUSI- 

NESS CONDITIONS ABROAD. 





James H. Collins, of Printers’ Ink 
and the Saturday Evening Post, sailed 
October 18th, on the Prinz Friederich 
Wilhelm for Berlin and Leipsic. In 
December Mrs. Collins and their two 
little girls join him in London. Mr. 
Collins will be abroad several months, 
writing special articles dealing with 
European business methods. 

————————— 

The Technical Publicity Association 
on October 13th resumed its monthly 
meetings at the Aldine Club, New 
York. The two following subjects were 
presented for discussion: ‘‘Are Edito- 
rial and Business Policies of Adver- 
tising Mediums Great Factors in De 
termining Their Value?” and “Is the 
Standardizing of Size of Trade and 
Technical Journals a Good Policy for 
Both Publishers and Advertisers?” 





There is a movement on foot among 
Canadian manufacturers to exploit the 
“Made in Canada” brand. It is felt 
that goods so branded will feel the 
effects of the campaign. 
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The Chicago Tribune, at 2 CENTS daily, with. an 
average daily circulation of 173,701, and an average Sunday 
circulation of 205,412, printed more advertising in THE 
YEAR 10909 than any other newspaper in the six largest 
cities of the United States. 

The Chicago Tribune leads the field in advertising 
simply because it leads in results. Its circulation is the 
essence of productiveness—every advertiser who has tried 
it knows that. 

The Chicago Tribune, at 1 CENT daily, has all! those 
same readers whose responsiveness to advertising made 
it the greatest newspaper medium in the United States in 
1909, and in addition, more than 37.000 rew daily readers 


—the cream of the 1-cent field, and more than 55,000 new 








Sunday readers. 


Minimum daily paid circulation since Octo- 


WOE: Dyn Gb 1 CEN beso clas oigis wo Nsie'esc es S2DEIOOO 
Average daily paid circulation for the year 
TO: west ten pamcinsnigvedseerenusie 173,701 


Increase, . . 37,899 


Paid circulation Sunday, October 9, 1910. .350.751 
20 


Paid circulation Sunday, average for 1909 


Increase, . . 55,339 


0.75 
5,41 


Do you remember how often Opportunity knocks? 


sens 
mo 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World *s Greatest Newspaper 
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GETTING MAXIMUM BENE- 
FIT OUT OF SMALL 
NEWSPAPER SPACE. 


HOW SOME EFFECTIVE CAMPAIGNS 
ARE BEING CONDUCTED IN SINGLE 
COLUMN LIMITS—-SWAN PENS, 
SANITOL, BUSH TERMINAL, FRANK- 
LIN SOCIETY, _ MAGGI ESSENCE, ETC, 


By Kirke S. Pickett. 


There is scarcely a national 
manufacturer who is not impor- 
tuned by retailers to use local 
newspaper space. They have lift- 
ed up their sales by this means 
and are anxious that national ad- 
vertisers whose goods they hardle 
shall co-operate in using the same 
profitable medium. 

But a national newspaper cam- 
paign, such as these national ad- 
vertisers see it in their mind’s 
eye, is an undertaking which, 
financially speaking, seems to 
them like a Panama Canal proj- 
ect. They see the daily news- 
papers eating up their money like 
a row of hungry horses eating 
hay. 

Many appear not to realize 
how much can be accomplished 
with little money by careful plan- 
ning, selection of territory and 
the use of moderate space. They 
should open their eyes to the solu- 
tion of problems similar to their 
own by other national advertisers. 
Newspapers have progressed so 
much in editorial and advertising 
standards, and distribution condi- 
tions with many concerns have 
reached such a point that news- 
paper advertising is of the keen- 
est practical value. It is by no 
means the “small fry” advertisers 
who are using single column 
small space. Also there are plenty 
of concerns whose proposition de- 
mands large space and who are 
using it. The small-space news- 
paper advertisers are usually 
shrewd campaigners who are 
making their dollars go a long 
way. 

Various are the convincing rea- 
sons that lie behind the small- 
space newspaper advertisement. 
In the case of Maggi Essence, im- 
ported by James P. Smith & Co., 
of New York, and sold through- 
out the Union, it is said the ad- 


vertiser “liked the newspaper ad- 
vertising proposition” and be- 
lieved that it would “help the 
dealer.” The retailer likes to 
handle a “live” proposition and 
one, moreover, in which the im- 
porter takes pride and in which 
he has confidence. A single col- 
umn ad of, say, two inches is de- 
pended upon to show to the dealer 
this confidence on the part of the 
advertiser. 

Again, there is the Swan Foun- 
tain Pen, which is being adver- 
tised very tastefully in small 
newspaper copy. Mabie, Todd & 
Co., of New York and Chicago, 
the makers, are probably feeling 
their way conservatively toward 
larger space. The Swan pen was 
introduced into America by a man 
whose enthusiasm for advertising 
as a means of selling was of the 
ardent type. Without discrimi- 
IMC FETED 





Swain writes in- 
PEN.  stantly — 
writes smoothly—writes always— 
writes to the last drop. 
The ‘‘ladder feed’’ is the most suc- 
cessful feed device ever invented. The 
screw cap, with air tight chamber, is tho 
one absolutely perfect safety device. 

a the **Swan’’ at your dealer's. 


ABIE, TODD & 


co 
7 mt Lane, N. 205 ze St., Chicape 





nation he regarded any kind of 
advertising as sure to sell any 
kind of goods. No friend was 
around to advise him to make 
haste slowly. He burned to get 
his pen in the quick-selling class 
from coast to coast. Without dis- 
tribution he went into the maga- 
zines with big space. The adver- 
tising ran from month to month, 
without producing the expected 
results. This much mystified the 
advertiser. At the end of six 
months’ he sorrowfully gave up. 

By chance he met a friend who 
had been trained in the merchan- 
dizing and who believed in the 
territorial plan of development. 
This method of obtaining distri- 
bution was explained to him. “Get 
a start in one section of the coun- 
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A $200,000 Stock in 
a 100 Family Town 


This is not the exception either—not in Wisconsin. 
There are scores of towns in Wisconsin with 50 to 500 


families supporting stores rated up in the hundred thousands 
—turn to your Bradstreet and see. 


But let’s analyze these figures. 

Every retail store has to turn its stock three to five times 
a year to make a profit. 

So at the lowest estimate, a $200,000 stock means a 
$600,000 yearly turn-out. 


Pretty big for a one hundred family town, eh? 


Did each of them purchase $6,000 worth of goods from 
this particular store? 

Indeed they did not! That tremendous business repre- 
sents the buying power of the prosperous Wisconsin 
agricultural population. 

It’s the farmer’s money that has created so many thriving 
stores in towns which consist of little else except the Rail- 
road station. 

The farmer buys freely of the houses where he trades 
without haggling—and pays spot cash. 

He buys with confidence, not so much because his income 
is already $200 a year above that of the country at large, 
but because it is increasing—mark that. 

It isn’t an income of $2,000, $5,000 or $10,000 a year 
which makes a man “flush.” It’s having a bigger income 
this year than ever before. Such a man is an ideal customer. 

Would you like 60,000 of such customers on your books? 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist will introduce you to them. 


Let us show you what we can—have—are doing for 
other advertisers. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 


Racine, Wisconsin A 
George W. Herbert, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Member Standard Farm Papers Association. 
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try by concentrated newspaper ad- 
vertising,” urged the friend. “Then 
when you have established the 
pen with these dealers take on 
another territory.” Hence the 
two-inch Swan pen ad which one 
may see in his morning paper, in 
the towns where the dealers ac- 
tually carry it in stock. 

An example of how the small- 
space, single-column ad may act 
as a connecting link between peri- 
ods, varying in length, of large 
copy advertising may be observed 
in the campaign of the Bush Ter- 
minal Company, of New York. 
This concern has been advertising 
about a year. Until its loft build- 
ings and floor space reserved for 
manufacturers had been “sold,” it 
was conspicuous for its large 
copy. When all available space 
was sold, the size diminished to 
two or three-inch ads. These ran 
until the time when another loft 
building was completed, where- 
upon the old-time large space was 
resumed, 

Mr. Ayers, the advertising man- 
ager, explained that this small- 
space advertising was used in 
order to retain the “cumulative 
effect.” Should all advertising 
cease, memory of the Bush Ter- 
minal would quickly fade away. 
It was found that a “touch” from 
day to day, in the way of small 
copy, served most satisfactorily to 
keep the ball rolling. 

In order to establish instantly 
the identity of this small copy 
with the large copy, it also car- 
ried at the top a monogram in 
electro of the Bush Terminal 
name. Even this small copy pro- 
duces valuable inquiries from the 
New York World, Times, Post 
and Mail. 

In other words, the extent of 
the facilities which the Bush Ter- 
minal Company has had for sale, 
and which varied from time to 
time, determined the kind of space 
to be used. 

Similarly, size of ad is frequent- 
ly governed by the manufacturer’s 
or producer’s rate of production. 
There is Salada tea. Even a good 
package tea rapidly deteriorates 
after six months. Back in Cey- 
lon or China tea of a certain 
grade cannot be grown at order. 
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Many influences on the other side 
of the world help determine the 
scope of an advertising campaign 
here. Carelessness in selecting 
the tea, fairly sure to result from 
pressure brought to bear upon the 
growers by the American im- 
porter, would injure the prestige 
of the product seriously. 

The man who owns the name, 
Salada, cannot therefore use large 
space at his own sweet. will. 





TRUE 


Protects your teeth, mouth and 
gums against impurities. 
Cleans your teethand makes them 
white, 


25c everywhere 
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Should he cast discretion to the 
winds, he would risk creating a 
demand that could not be con- 
veniently filled with the high- 
grade product. Good advertising 
in single-column space is accord- 
ingly made one of the chief sell- 
ing helps. The distribution of the 
tea is increasing steadily, and the 
newspaper advertising is keeping 
pace with the advance of the 
goods. Altogether about three 
hundred newspapers are carrying 
this advertising. The agent has 
striven to secure a strong setting 
for his little tea talks. Designs 
as well as the argument are 
changed from insertion to inser- 
tion, thus giving the eye as well 
as the mind variety. Some of the 
best ads in the series now run- 
ning have not occupied over two 
inches space. 

The advertising manager of the 
Thompson - Starret Company, 
building constructors, of New 
York, has not been stinted in 
funds for promotion. He has 
merely considered himself as- 
signed to the permanent task of 
producing results. It is signifi- 
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cant, therefore, that he has used 
the single- -column ad. Moreover, 
investigation ,in several quarters 
has proved that this advertising 
has been read with interest by 
men of widely varying occupa- 
tions. 

S. Irving Fletcher’s idea was, in 
inaugurating this advertising, that 
the New York man has strictly 
limited time for the reading of 
his paper. Often it is no more 
than the time required for his sub- 
way or elevated ride to the office. 
Mr. Fletcher felt that in all fair- 
ness to his firm and the public, he 
should make his copy no larger 
than the length of the message, 
tersely phrased, demanded. He 
believed that three inches, with 
good position, would be the thing. 
He has not “boiled down” his 
ads with the governing idea of 
saving money. He has made his 
remarks brief because he has been 
convinced that sharply pointed 
talk sinks most deeply into the 
jostled mind of the man in the 
street or in the ofhce. ¢ 

He has tried to make his ads 
“meaty.” Persiflage has never en- 
tered into this series. It is a 
straight-from-the-shoulder deliv- 
ery each time. It is the aim to 
make a statement that shall “go 
home” to the man and stay there 
for a time. Mr, Fletcher is an 
advocate of saying what you have 
to say, and then stopping. 
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is sold in quarter, half 
and pound 
A “Salada” pound at 60 
cents is a full pound 


grocers. It mak 
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‘This advertising has brought 
replies from all over the country. 
Its productive power has been 
partly due to the fact that space 
has been contracted for where the 
copy shall be surrounded by read- 
ing, or at any rate in a prominent 
position opposite the editorial 
page. In the course of a year Mr. 
Iletcher is confident that in this 
size space he shall be ab‘e to pre- 
sent the case for his employer 
forcefully. 

In the advertising of the Hotel 
Astor coffee sufficient space is 
taken, single column, to suggest 
by picture and words the flavor 
and the quality of the drink. At 
present five inches are being used. 
The advertising manager has 
brought this advertising up from 
infancy, so to speak. He selected 
from the stock of his house, B. 
Fischer & Co., of New York, the 
coffee that he thought would best 
lend itself to promotion. This 
was done after he had investi- 
gated the prevailing New York 
taste in coffee. 

Feeling sure of what the people 
want, he says he does not have to 
use large space to create that 
want. He concentrates upon as- 
suring the reader that the Hotel 
Astor has the flavor which coffee 
drinkers have demonstrated that 
they like. Care has been devoted 
to the preparation of the layouts, 
with pictures and text carefully 
co-related. 

Among other consist- 
ent users of small space 
fin newspapers may be 
found such firms as 
Hunyadi Janos, Corliss, 
Coon & Co. Frisbie, 


packages. Coon & Co., Earl & Wil- 


son and Luyties Bros., 


plus the package. of Underberg Bitters 


Teal package 10 cents, at all fame. All of these ar- 
+ 40 cups . 


ticles have an excellent 
distribution and the ad- 
vertisers are using the 


Every five an > H 
ies deat ills small space to keep their 


ing of “Salada” arrives 
fresh from the Ceylon 
plantations, its pure, fra- 
grant and delicious flavor re- 
tained in sealed lead pack- 
ages. Ask your grocer for with publicity _ selling 


names before the public 
and also to demonstrate 
to the dealer that the 
manufacturer is at hand 


aid. An advertiser like 
Corliss, Coon & Co, 
with their three-inch, 
well-planned space, is 
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virtually a fixture in all the news- 
papers on the list. The space 
is large enough to give men- 
tion to new collars as they are 
placed on the market and to make 
the reader familiar with the name 
by its being everlastingly before 
him. 

The smallest ad of strong lay- 
out which can probably be found 
is that of the Franklin Society, 
New York, as a savings institu- 
tion. The ad by actual measure- 
ment consisted of thirteen agate 
lines, one line less than an 
inch. 

“Has this size of copy paid 
you?” was asked of Henry A. 
Theis, the vice-president and the 
advertising manager. 


“This advertising of ours in the 
dailies has increased our deposits 
in three years from $800,000 to 
$1,400,000,” replied Mr. Theis. 
“We naturally believe, with these 
results before us, that our small- 
space advertising has been ex- 
tremely profitable.” 

“Mr. Theis,” was the next 
query, “if you had all the money 
at your disposal you wanted for 
advertising, would you increase 
the size of your space?” The reply 
came without an instant of hesita- 
tion. 

“I would not increase the size 
of the ad. Instead I would use 
my increased appropriation for 
buying the same size space in all 
the good newspapers I could find.” 


The Franklin Society has been 
a consistent user of newspapers 
for several years. It has also used 
the magazines. But it was stated 
that the society credits its news- 
paper advertising with the pro- 
duction of seventy-five per cent of 
the business. 

It was explained that periodi- 
cally the space was increased to 
two and even three inches single 
column. The “season” is on in 
January and again in July, with 
periods of moderate activity in 
April and October. In these 
months the larger copy is used. 
Between whiles the small ad is 
run in order to keep the facilities 
of the society constantly before 
the public. 
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KENNEDY AND SPHINX CLUB 
DEBATE PROPOSED INSTITUTE. 








The Sphinx Club’s 109th annual din- 
ner in the Waldorf-Astoria October 11th 
was attended by about 200, to give a 
hearing to John E. Kennedy, whose 





suggestion that there should be estab- 
lished an “institute for advertising re- 
search” has been widely discussed for 
the past six months. Extracts from 
Mr. Kennedy’s address are published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

William R. Hotchkin, merchandise 
manager for John Wanamaker, and the 
new president of the club, made a few 
remarks on calling the club to order. 

“The influence of advertising to-day 
is immeasurable. The human mind is 
a creature of impressions. We are in- 
fluenced in what we eat, what we wear, 
and what we put into our homes, by 
advertising, sometimes wisely; other 
times otherwise. 

“Advertising is coming to be part 
of the work of public education. I 
believe that it will soon be recognized 
as part of the common good that all 
the public shall know all about the com- 
modities produced for public use. 

“This is too important to leave per- 
manently to the prejudiced exploitation 
of self interest. the man who tells 
most is the man who sells most. 

“Tt seems but a short distance ahead 
when the‘ public exploitation of com- 
modities, for general use, will become 
-as much a part of public education as 
the public schools. 

“Justice to the manufacturer de- 
mands that his honest product shall not 
be overwhelmed by dishonest advertis- 
ing. Justice to the public demands that 
we be protected from buying an in- 
ferior article when a better article is 
made for the same cost, and nothing 
less than exact justice to all will ever 
be permanently satisfactory.” 

Len M. Frailey, advertising manager 
of Campbell’s Soups, took a conserva- 
tive attitude on the subject (see else- 
where). Wm. H. Ingersoll, of Inger- 
soll Watch Company, very earnestly 
advocated the institute idea. ‘We have 
allowed our minds to dwell on the dif- 
ficulties too much,” he said, ‘‘and not 
on the substance. The need is apparent 
—we all know there is great waste, and 
when a need is recognized it is never 
long before realization and correction. 
Advertisers are spending money every 
day, accumulating individual experi- 
ence, and we have only a patchwork 
knowledge of advertising. e must 
not hoard our hnowtedae like the 
alchemists of old. I am convinced we 
can get the data. Six large advertisers 
have already promised. Advertising, 
we know, should reduce cost of distri- 
bution, to manufacture at less cost and 
more profit. We call ourselves practical 
men, yet we are the veriest theorists in 
basing our work on what we do. What 
would the engineering profession be 
without mutual comparison and investi- 
gation? The National Advertising Man- 





agers’ Organization will give $1,000 
toward the Institute, and the New York 
eeverining Men’s League will give 
2 0. ” 


Alfred H. McCann, advertising man- 
ager for Francis H. Leggett & Co., New 
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York, said that a great good would be 
accomplished if honest advertising 
should be separated from the pirates 
in the business. He then told how 
three years ago an ae ioe a campaign 
was started, but without the support 
of al] the directors of the company. 
Appropriations up to $20,000 were 
ate, but so aggravating and strenuous 
were the predictions of failure, attacks, 
etc., that the directors were scared, 
called advertising a ‘“‘come-on game,” 
and decided to quit. One i poets | 
man had laid $3,000 down and wagere 
the campaign would fail, while a well- 
known agent praised the conan. 

Thomas Balmer then assailed some 
features of the proposed institute (see 
elsewhere). 

ee 

AFRAID HE’S MISSED THE VERY 
ARTICLE MEANT FOR HIM. 


House or Jonnson, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
Editor Printers’ INK. 

Why don’t you send Prunters’ Inx 
to a fellow for a couple of weeks after 
his subscription expires? 

My subscription expires while I’m on 
my vacation. You cut me off, and now 
I’ve missed the very article that was 
meant for me. I know I have. 

I always do learn something every 
time I read that little book, and I’ve 
been reading it from cover to cover for 
a great many years. Why, then, should 
you take for granted that I was 
through with Printers’ Ink? 

I subscribe, I believe, to every ad- 
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vertising magazine published. I pledge 
you my word, if I had to choose be- 
tween Printers’ Inx and all the rest, 
I would most certainly hang on to 
Printers’ INK. : 
Don’t you see that I am disappoint- 

ed? Then send me those issues I’ve 
missed, and in return for the enclosed 
$5 please send the little book as usual, 
to Sey C. Johnson, Pres’t House of 
Johnson, Baltimore, Md. . 

Jay C. Jounson, President. 

_———_+3>————— 


PHYSICIAN PUNISHED FOR 
ADVERTISING. 


Dr. George Brown, of Atlanta, an 
eye, ear and nose specialist, has been 
expelled from the County Medical 
Society on the charge of advertising 
The charge is that he used personal 
advertising in the advertisements of a 
sanitorium for tuberculosis of which 
he is the head. It was also charged 
that he had a paid “reader” in an 
Atlanta paper. The physician made a 
strenuous defense of the advertising of 
the sanatorium and said that a reporter 
inserted the reader without his knowl- 
edge. 

————_—+ 9+ - 

The course in advertising to be 
offered this year by _ the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. will consist of thirty lec- 
tures by business men. The first ad- 
dress on October 6th was delivered by 
George W. Coleman, president of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, upon the 
subject, “Advertising a Business Neces- 
sity.” 








STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING 


CARRIED BY 
TWIN CITY NEWSPAPERS IN SEPTEMBER, 1910 


THE JOURNAL, in the month of September refused 1,405 inches of 
undesirable advertising, and is the only paper in the northwest that re- 


fuses to accept liquor advertising. 


Minneapolis Journal, 2792 Columns 


Minneapolis Tribune, - 
St. Paul Dispatch,* - - 
Pioneer Press,- - - - 


(22 inch basis) 


- 2396 4 
- 1683 : 
- — 1300 = 


*No Sunday Issue 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


WM. J. HAYES, Advertising Manager 


Publishers’ Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK 


Brunswick Building 





CHICAGO 
Tribune Building 
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LOS ANGELES 


“Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation’ 


4,502.40 COLUMNS IS THE 
ADVERTISING GAIN 


Made by the Los Angeles Examiner for the First Nine 
Months of 1910 Over 1909. 





Every Month of the Nine Tells Its Own Story. A study of 
the figures in the table below reveals a steady and significant 
growth, and steady growth is what counts. 


Local Foreign 

Display Display Total Total 

Inches Inches Classified Inches Columns 
January.. .. 9,766 1,804 18 11,588 579.40 
February . .10,133 2,454 *60 12,527 626.35 
March . 9,397 1,228 1,629 12,254 612.70 
Se 13,143 1,065 952 15,160 758.00 
er 9,618 1,638 1,706 12,962 648.10 
eee 8,946 1,148 1,436 11,530 576.50 
eee 4,918 230 1,134 6,282 314.10 
**August .. 777 135 *83 829 41.45 


September . 3,371 1,058 2,487 6,916 345.80 





Total gains.70,069 10,760 9,219 90,048 4,502.40 


*Loss. **Four Sundays in August, 1910, against five Sun- 
days in August, 1909. 


An equitable comparison would show 2 gain of 4,811 inches, 
or 240.55 columns. 


THE ONE BIG REASON— 


“RESULTS” 
oan ene 192.000 
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EXAMINER 


“Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation” 





HE LOS ANGELES EXAMINER is sturdily Main- 

taining its position as the most popular newspaper in the 

Great Southwest. It truly represents the progressive 
spirit of a wonderful people, ready at all times to lead a fight 
for civic betterment and enthusiastically anxious to aid in the 
development of a district of untold resources. 


DURING THE FIRST TEN DAYS OF OCTOBER, 1910, 
THE EXAMINER PUBLISHED MORE ADVERTIS- 
ING THAN ANY OTHER PAPER IN LOS ANGELES. 


Note the following table and the significant figures it contains : 


Local Display Foreign Display Classified Total 
Examiner ... . 14,203 ins. 2,558ins. 12,310ins. 29,071 ins. 
i 14,351 588 “ 7,293 “ 22,292 
feerald = ...... 8,789 “ 296 “ 2,893 “ 11,978 “ 
Express ..... 12,061 “ 599 “ 4,183 “ 16,843 “ 
Record ...... 5,589 “ 395 “ 1,408 “ 7,392 “ 


IN MATTER OF CIRCULATION THE 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER. IS_ PRE- 
EMINENT. 


Its Sunday Circulation is Larger than that of all 
other Los Angeles Sunday papers combined. 

Its Daily Average Circulation is Larger than that 
of any aa Los Angeles paper, and exceeds its 
nearest competitor by more than 5,000 copies. 


If you want to cover the Southwest to get best results, you 
MUST use the 


Los Angeles Examiner 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
Western Reyronsctatire 


semen _ Deprecentetive M. F. IHMSEN 
ie ) --. W. WILSON 
Madison Square Bldg. = General Manager ie security Bldg 
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Advertising Without 
Solicitors 


We had a big, breezy western man in the Farm Jour- 
NAL Office the other day. He had been connected with a 
phenomenally successful advertised sewing-machine, but 
has quit that to start an advertising agency in Chicago. 
And yet he had never heard of Farm Journav! 

When he was told that every line of business in the big 
October number, which he held in his hand, came without 
personal solicitation, and that FARM JouRNAL in its 
thirty-three years of successful growth has never had an 
advertising solicitor, he looked at us in bewilderment. 

That’s one of many points in which Farm JouRNAL 
is “unlike any other paper.” Where readers have found 
that they can safely buy of any Farm Journal adver- 
tiser, they make the advertisements pay in a way that 
makes the solicitor superfluous. 

One advertising agent says: “Every agent is a solici- 
tor for FARM JouRNAL.” 

Did you ever have a call from a FARM JOURNAL so- 
licitor ? 


Be prompt with copy. Forms for December close November 5th, unless 
all space is taken earlier. Over 800,000 copies, $4.00 a line. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 





























THE MATTER OF QUOTING 
PRICES IN ADS. 





EXAMINATION OF GROUP OF ADVER- 
TISERS REVEALS THAT LESS 
THAN ONE-HALF ARE QUOTING 
PRICE — HOW SOME _ SEPARATE 
CLASSES OF ADVERTISERS REGARD 
IT—ECONOMY ARGUMENTS INCON- 
SISTENT WITHOUT PRICE, 





By H. S. Snyder. 


rtising Department, se 
Adve g Revectment, Jo ph Dixon 

From time to time articles have 
appeared in Printers’ INK on the 
desirability of quoting prices in 
the advertisement. Looking for 
a little more data in this connec- 
tion, the writer went through a 
recent issue of Everybody's Mag- 
azine to check up the practice of 
advertisers in the matter of giv- 
ing price. There were a total of 
272 advertisers represented in this 
issue exclusive of the classified 
list, schools and publishers. The 
space ran anywhere from one inch 
to four pages. Out of this total 
of 272 only 120, or considerably 
less than one-half, gave prices. 

Unfortunately very little was 
established beyond the mere ob- 
servation of the fact that certain 
advertisers quote prices, while 
others refrain from doing so. 
Offhand, one gets the impression 
that the omission of prices is 
more a “happenstance” than a de- 
fined policy. In many instances 
another thought suggested is that 
advertisers in certain lines fall 
into the habit of quoting or omit- 
ting prices largely as the result of 
following the leader. For in- 
stance, quotation of prices on 
both hats and shoes is quite uni- 
versal. Even Martin & Martin, 
whose shoes sell for $8.00 (a lux. 
ury shoe evidently), plainly give 
their price at the very beginning 
of their ad. 

In the automobile field there 
seems to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the advis- 
ability of giving prices. Out of 
fifteen standard makes _ repre- 
sented, eight gave prices, while 
seven did not. In the auto acces- 
sories it is obviously very bad 
form to give prices, for out of 
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seven ads noted only one gave 
the price, and this was a driver’s 
robe, which is not, perhaps, to 
be considered a strict accessory. 

In the ready-made clothing 
field prices are practically taboo. 
All seven advertisers represented 
in the magazine mentioned re- 
frained from giving prices, but in 
the allied field of men’s under- 
wear four advertisers out of six 
quoted prices. 

Coming to musical instruments 
we find that four piano advertis- 
ers gave no prices. It is inter- 
esting to note in comparing the 
Angelus and Pianola ads that the 
former made absolutely no men- 
tion of price, while the latter 
gave a list of five combinations 
of the player with a_ standard 
piano and the prices. Besides the 
definiteness provided in this in- 
stance, it would seem that there 
existed an additional value in the 
mentioning of standard and cele- 
brated piano names which have 
themselves established an adver- 
tising value. 

It was rather surprising to ,ob- 
serve the number of food adver- 
tisers who make no statement of 
price in their ads. Out of thir- 
teen advertisers of well-known 
food products represented, only 
three of these stated prices. With- 
out exception these products are 
sold in packages or cans of uni- 
form sizes and probably sell at 
established prices; at least, there 
is an understood retail price on 
these products and there would 
be no great harm done even if 
the retailer in some instances un- 
dercut the advertised price. This 
is the situation that exists to a 
marked extent in various toilet 
articles, prices of which are quite 
widely quoted in advertisements, 
but which are underso!d in the 
department stores and _ cut-rate 
drugstores. The Baker Import- 
ing Company is brave enough to 
quote its price on Barrington Hall 
Coffee “at 35 cents to 40 cents 
ner pound, according to locality.” 
This certainly must make some 
of the “keep-the-price-dark” ad- 
vertisers shudder. 

One feature that appealed to 
the writer in his brief examina- 
tion of the matter was the fact 
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that many advertisers base their 
entire argument on the ultimate 
cost to the consumer, but make 
no mention of the first cost on 
their product. The Spencer 
Heater Company goes on to ex- 
plain how cheaper coal may be 
burned, and reports that many 
users annually save $100 and 
more on coal, but not the slight- 
est hint is given as to the cost 
of the heater—of course there 
may be an excellent reason for 
this. On the following page the 
American Radiator Company 
shows two small photographs of 
houses in which their radiators 
are installed and gives the cost 
of equipment in both cases. Com- 
pare the two ads and see which 
impresses you most. 

Another example where econ- 
omy was the keynote and no 
mention was made of the price 
was supplied by the Barrett Spec- 
ification Roofs. This is a big 
proposition, no doubt, and pos- 
sibly the arguments against quot- 
ing prices are conclusive. A par- 
agraph in the ad, however, runs 
as follows: “The cost per year 
of service is far lower for these 
roofs than for any other type, 
owing to their long life and free- 
dom from painting and other 
maintenance costs.” If this is so, 
why not go a little farther and 
supply some idea of what the 
Barrett Specification Roofs will 
cost per square foot under nor- 
mal conditions? If desirable, 
comparison might then be made 
on the basis of cost per year of 
service for the Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs with the cost per year 
of other forms of roofing. 

Among what appeared to be 
eccentricities in the price prob- 
lem may be mentioned the ads of 
Armour and Liebig. Both these 
advertisements feature the two 
extracts of beef made by these 
respective concerns, though most 
of the argument was devoted to 
the souvenir silverware given as 
premiums to users of the ex- 
tracts. In each case the amount 


necessary to be sent with cap 
from a can of extract was given, 
but no hint of the extract price 
itself was made. 

There 


are many cases. of 
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course, where price quotation is 
impracticable. In some cases the 
advertised product requires cer- 
tain manipulation before it 
reaches the consumer, in other 
cases trade conditions fix the pol- 
icy, and so on. But a number ot 
advertisers will be found to quote 
prices even under what would 
seem difficult and discouraging 
conditicns. The Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, for instance, quote a 
number of prices on cruises to 
different parts of the world. This 
is in the direct face of the argu- 
ment that where price runs to 
comparatively large figures and 
there is no opportunity to dilate 
on the value received by the 
buyer, prices should be omitted. 

Another case is supplied by the 
Western Electric Inter-phones. 
In their ad they state that their 
‘phones may be installed for from 
$6 to $30 per station. The argu- 
ment against quotation of price 
here would be along the lines that 
the telephone is more or less of a 
luxury, and therefore the price 
becomes secondary; and, second, 
that the range in prices is so wide 
as to make its quotation unde- 
sirable. The Western Electric 
Company, however, — evidently 
feels justified in giving possible 
purchasers an idea of what the 
cost would be to them. Yale and 
Towne name four types of door 
checks, but give you some idea 
of what these cost by stating that 
prices run from $3 up. This is 
certainly better than giving no 
idea whether check costs $1 or 
$25. 

As before stated, it looks as 
though this quoting of price had 
not been thoroughly gone over 
by advertisers, and some _ that 
have considered it superficially 
apparently believe it more 
“classy” to omit the _ price. 
Among a multitude of other 
things this might supply a good 
subject for investigation by the 
Institute of Advertising Research, 
which has lately been suggested. 


——_$—<+-9-9—__—___ 


Vernon Smith has severed his con- 
nection with the Ireland Advertising 
Agency of Philadelphia, and has joined 
the Mahin Advertising Agency of 
Chicago. 
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Our Friend from India 


Whose letter follows, merely expresses picturesquely the 
confidence in, and the will and ability to buy from, our adver- 
tisers, that all our subscribers have. 


“AHMDABAD, InpIA, May 6, 1910. 


To Messrs. Orange Judd Company, 
439 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, U. S. A. 


Dear Sirs:— 

We have been regularly receiving copies of American Agricul- 
turist (one of the Orange Judd Weeklies), subscribed for by us 
through the agency of Messrs. A. J. Cornbridge & Co., of Bombay. 
Your guarantee to the bona-fide subscribers about the honesty of 
the advertisers is certainly much praiseworthy and we are writing 
every mail to different advertisers whose articles are worth intro- 
ducing in our market. Of course in every postal so mailed we take 
care to mention your journal . . . 

We are, Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 


MANCHERJEE BURJORJEE HARANJAWALLA.” 
It is this confidence of our subscribers, as well as their pur- 
chasing power, that causes so many of the best known 
general—as well as agricultural — advertisers to use 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


Which, because of the technical excellence and plain, 
practical way in which they are edited, are read by 325,000 
of the most advanced farmers in the country—business men 
who are making money, and spending it for the same kind of 
things that well-to-do city people buy. There is purchasing 
power in our circulation. 

ORANGE JUDD FARMER covers the Central West; 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the Middle and 
Southern States; NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, the 
New England States. 325,000 circulation weekly guaranteed. 
No medical or financial advertisements taken. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters: 


Western Office : 439-441 Lafayette Street Eastern Office : 
1209 os ce New York 1.57 bd arg mong St 
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PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION 
THAT GETS RESULTS. 





UNIVERSAL APPEAL OF PICTURE— 
WHY PHOTOGRAPHS SECURE BEST 
RESULTS—CARE AND SKILL DE- 
MANDED — ILLUSTRATION THAT 
CONNECTS WITH THE GOODS—AD- 
DRESS AT ADVERTISING AFFILIA- 
TION, ROCHESTER, 


By L. B. Jones, 
Advertising Manager of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester. 

“The Picture in Advertising”— 

I don’t believe in it. The Pictorial 
Illustration of Advertisements— 
that’s another matter. Every one 
of you have more magazines in 
your homes than you have time 
to read. Frequently you will mull 
them over. You read one story 
because you like the author; you 
read another article because you 
feel that you ought to; you read 
a third because the illustrations 
appeal to you. Now, we advertis- 
ing men, excepting only Elbert 
Hubbard, don’t sign our good 
stuff, so nobody is goifg to read 
it on that account. Outside of the 
trade papers people are not going 
to read an advertisement because 
they think thev ought to. Buy illus- 
trations that illustrate—we can ap- 
peal and appeal strongly with these. 
If there be any who scoff at 
the pulling power of pictures, let 
them look over their list of period- 
icals. Which ones dominate the 
field—the illustrated or the unil- 
lustrated? Even in the news- 
papers, with their necessarily hur- 
ried’ presswork, where good repro- 
ductions are a rarity, pictures are 
to-day an essential to the growth 
of circulation. _What is the won- 
der talk of the day?—the auto- 
mobile? No. The continued and 
growing motion picture business. 
I. believe in illustrations—not, 
however, in mere pictures. I have 
no patience with the idea that all 
that is necessary is a picture of a 
pretty girl. Life has well satirized 
this sort of advertising copy, aud 
the joke of it is that a certain 
printer has republished it without 

recognizing the satire: 
If you want to boost your business in 


a strictly modern way, 
Get a picture of a girl; 





Have it done in several colors, black 
and red and blue and gray— 
Just the picture of a girl. 
Write some good, convincing copy, 

simple prose or flowering rhyme, 
Playing up your proposition to an alti- 
tude sublime, 
But be sure that when you print it 
there goes with it every time 
Just a picture of a girl. 


It is always well to show pic- 
tures of our goods wherever that 
is practical. In’my opinion it is 
equally advantageous to create an 
interest in those goods by show- 
ing how they may be used or how 
they may bring pleasure to the 
users; but, to my mind, no illus- 
tration whatever is better than 
one that fails to connect directly 
with the article advertised. I tried 
an experiment with my youngsters 
when they were at about the 
kindergarten age that, to my mind, 
was rather interesting. With one of 
them on either knee I turned 
over the advertising pages of the 
magazines, and as each picture ap- 
peared, I asked them what it was 
all about. When they could name 
the article, or rather, the class of 
article (as, for instance, soap, not 
Ivory soap), I found that in every 
case the illustration was one oi 
the kind I believe in; but when 
they failed, I found that in nearly 
every case it was the kind of pic- 
ture that I do not believe in. In 
cther words, merely a picture, not 
an illustration. There were some 
exceptions to this, as, for in- 
stance, their failure to connect in 
midwinter a picture of the sun- 
shine and flowers of Southern 
California with a transcontinental 
railroad. This was beyond the 
grasp of their baby imaginations, 
but well within that of grown-ups, 
and therefore valuable illustration. 

Now look out for your corns, 
for I am going to mention ‘some 
pictures that I think were bad, 
because irrelevant. 

At luncheon one day, about a 
year ago, colored back covers 
were under discussion. One of 
the gentlemen present said: “The 
best ad I ever saw was a Quaker 
Oats ad, on the back cover of last 
week’s Collier's.” Another gentle- 
man said: “I saw that, and it was 
a corker.” 

I ventured the remark that the 
ad referred to was “Absolutely no 
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good.” Whereupon I was imme- 
diately accused of being a narrow- 
minded and jealous bigot. 

“Very good,” said I to the first 
speaker. “I will bet you the cigars 
for all present that the ad in 
question is no good.” “How will 
you prove it?” 

“J will make my statement re- 
garding the ad and you will then 
be the judge as to who pays for 
the cigars.” “Accepted,” said he. 

“That ad on the back cover of 
the last Collier's was not a 
Quaker Oats ad at all—it was 
Cream of Wheat.” 

The other man paid for the 
cigars. You will all remember 
the advertisement referred to. It 
was a beautifully executed picture 
of a cowboy mailing a letter in a 
box nailed to a post. On the box 
appeared the stencil, “Cream of 
Wheat.” I have no hesitation in 
telling this story, because I can 
turn about and say that ordinarily 
their copy is very strong. The 
white capped colored chef and the 
children with mouths watering 
for more Cream of Wheat consti- 
tute illustrations of the kind that 
help to sell goods. 

Not only, in my opinion, does 
the irrelevant picture fail to add 
to the pulling power of the adver- 
tisement, it actually detracts from 
it by distracting the attention of 
the reader from the subject in 
hand. Better cold type than mean- 
ingless pretty pictures. And now 
I am coming to my real hobby— 
the photograph. I believe in the 
photograph as opposed to the 
painting or drawing, because it 
shows the rea! goods, if the 
goods are the subject of illustra- 
tion, and because it shows real 
people where people are used. It 
makes the advertisement personal. 
Just as the play is more thrilling, 
more interesting than the book, so 
is the photograph more interest- 
ing than the painting. It brings 
you closer to your audience— 
seems more genuine—is more 
genuine. Nothing interests hu- 
man beings so much as human 
beings. 

When we were using paintings 
and drawings for our educational 
work, we purchased pictures from 
the very best artists in the coun- 
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The dailies reach the cities 
and suburbs; the magazines, 
with their scattered fire, add 
their tack hammer strokes to 
the sledge hammer blows of 
the dailies, and largely in 
their fields, but how do you 
reach the small towns and 
villages? The village you 
came from yourself, for in- 
stance? 

That’s where papers like 
THE UTICA 


SarvenGYGnese 


come in. It goes each week 
into more than 140,000 
homes of thrift and intelli- 
gence in small cities, towns 
and villages, in interior New 
York, New England and 
adjacent states. 

Covers territory and opens 
up fields to you not readily 
or economically reached by 
any other medium. 

Fifty cents an agate line. 

An advertisement the size 
of this for about one-thirtieth 
of a cent a home. 

You will thank us even- 
tually for persisting. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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try, among them, being such people 
as Frederic Remington, A. B. 


Frost, Charles Allan Gilbert, 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, Edward 
Penfield, T. K. Hanna, Alonzo 


Kimball, and Rose Cecil O’Neill. 
Now that we are using photo- 
graphs we propose, too, to have 
the very best work obtainable 
from the best workers, and it is 
a fact that we have paid more 
money for a single negative than 
we have ever paid for a painting. 
Pretty pictures? Of course, they 
should be pretty, but why not also 
have them real? In my opinion, 
it has done no harm to Kodak 
advertising that there has always 
been something of witchery about 
the Kodak girls. If they are al- 
ways young and charming it can 
do no harm, provided the picture 
also shows action, conveys an idea 
that they are going somewhere, 
are likely to really have use for 
their camera, or that they cherish 
it highly. 

The fact that this was a photo- 
graph of a real person created an 
immense amount of interest and 
gave us a lot of free advertising, 
and we have received numberless 
letters and clever verses. Per- 
haps the best compliment ever 
paid to the Kodak Girl and to our 
advertising expression, “Take a 
Kodak with you,” was a phrase 
at one time current at Yale, “To 
—— with the Kodak—take the 
girl with you.’ 

I tell you these things, not be- 
cause I think they indicate any 
particular superiority in Kodak 
advertising, but because I think 
they bring up this very interest- 
ing advertising question: “Could 
anything but photographs of the 
real thing arouse any such human 
interest?” I know that my pen 
couid not, neither do I believe 
that even the brush of a Reming- 
ton or a Gilbert could do it. At 
least they never did. 

The reproduction of a photo- 
graph in black and white is a 
simple matter — reproductions in 
colors are not difficult, but there 
are two or three important de- 
tails to be looked after. First of 
all, such reproductions should al- 
ways be by process work, never 
by ljithography. When the repro- 








duction is by lithography, or by 
any other process of engraving by 
hand, the photographic veracity is 
lost. The picture is no longer 
photographic but has become a 
drawing from a photograph, and 
ninety-nine times out of one hun- 
dred shows that it is the stiff 
work of the mere copyist. By 
process work, on the other hand, 
it remains photographic at every 
stage so far as line is concerned, 
Color photography has not as yet 
advanced to the point where it 
can be depended upon, especially 
where live subjects are introduced, 
because of the long exposure 
necessary, but coloring photo- 
graphs in a manner that will not 
take away the photographic effect 
is by no means difficult. The 
simple rule is: Use transparent 
water colors, avoiding strong 
colors so that the photograph it- 
self will show through enough to 
fully maintain the photographic 
character of the picture. In the 
reproduction, four colors are 
preferable to three, the black plate 
used in the four color process 
seeming to hold together and em- 
phasize the photographic character 
of the picture. 
—_—_—__+e + ——___ —_ 

EXHIBITION OF ADVERTISING 
ART, OCT. 19-NOV. 12. 





The exhibition will be held at the 
galleries of the National Arts Club, 119 
East Nineteenth street, New York, 
from October 19th until November 12th. 

Advertising designs, printed things. 
reproductions and other things intended 
for exhibition should 
reach the club not 
later than Saturday, 
October 15th. Each 
design sent should 
have attached to the 
back a sticker fur- 
nished by the club, 
which should be filled 
in with the title of 
the design, the artist 
and the owner, with 
address for return- 


+ 
xhibits should 
consist of designs or 
printed things used 
for advertising, and 
will be accepted on 
their merits as art— 
not as advertising. In 
other words, they 
must be specimens of advertising that 
are also good art. 

A formal opening reception, with ad- 
dresses, was held Wednesday evening, 
October 19th. 
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Advertising Service—a much 
abused term and a very elastic one. 
It may mean much or little. Where 
should it begin and how far may it go? 


Some think it means writing 
copy and making designs for 
newspapers, magazines or 
street cars—and that it stops 
there. 

Some suggest ‘‘the cultiva- 
tion of the trade. ”’ 

Some, more or less vaguely, 
talk about *‘selling plans. ”’ 

Some offer ‘‘co-operation”’ 


—with anything or anybody 


that seems handy—the trade, 


We don’t know how to 
define ‘‘advertising service’’ 
other than to say that it is so 
closely akin to salesmanship 
that it begins with the con- 
ception of the thing to be 
advertised and goes step by 
step along its course of manu- 
facture, through the dealer to 
the consumer, and it ends 
when we are certain of the 
consumer’s satisfaction. 








the salesmen or the office boy. 


As an tlustration of beginning at 
the beginning: So far this year we 
have devised and designed seventy- 
SIX packages, cartons or containers 
and in some cases coined a name 


for the goods. 


CALKINS ¢* HOLDEN 


250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CROSS-FIRE ‘CAMPAIGNING 
FOR “INTERLOCK” 
UNDERWEAR. 





INTERESTING DOUBLE-UP ADVERTIS- 
ING EFFORT—TAKING ADVANTAGE 
OF A _ DESCRIPTIVE MACHINERY 
TRADE NAME POPULARIZED BY AN- 
OTHER — A _ LIVELY MAGAZINE 
CAMPAIGN, 





By Raymond W. Gage. 

As the adaptabilities of trade- 
mark values are becoming more 
understood, there are some inter- 
esting tactics and cross-fire man- 
euvers being played in the selling 
‘field. 

Anyone interested in textile 
manufacturing advertising knows 
the peculiar inter-relations of tex- 
tile machinery and styles and 
trade-marks covering the char- 
acter of weaving and knitting. 
Many goods sell under different 
trade-marks, but are identical 
products of identical machines. 

The High Rock Company, of 
Philmont, N. Y., is taking full ad- 
vantage of the vigorous advertis- 
ing just begun by the General 
Fabric Company, of Utica, N. Y. 
The two concerns are producing 
competing brands of underwear. 
The General Fabric Company 
would seem to have the advan- 
tage, because its president is an 
officer also of Scott & Williams, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, a firm which 
controls the patents on an inter- 
lock stitch machine used by 
license by several manufacturers 
of underwear, among them the 
High Rock Knitting Company. 

It may be seen by glancing at 
the full page ad from the Satur- 
day Evening Post, reproduced 
here, that the word “Interlock” 
is prominently displayed. This 
is an ad of the General Knit 
Fabric Company, promoting a dol- 
lar garment. 

Bainbridge Richardson, of Frank 
Seaman Inc., was quick to under- 
stand how he might benefit from 
this advertising for the High Rock 
Knitting Company, whose cam- 
paign he is handling. His client 
is one of the licensees of Scott & 
Williams, making underwear on 
the interlock machine, and paying 


INK. 


a royalty on each dozen garments 
manufactured. In the trade-mark 
reproduced in the advertising Mr. 
Richardson included the word 
“Interlock,” thus putting his cam- 
paign in the way of reaping part 
of the benefits of the advertising 
of the General Knit Fabric Co, 

At the earliest possible moment 
after learning of the proposed 
campaign of the Utica company, 
Mr. Richardson plotted out a 
series of advertisements for the 
High Rock Interlock garment, 
and rushed the first one into the 
October monthlies. Both cam- 
paigns will run side by side 
through the winter and _ spring, 
each, it is safe to say, benefiting 
from the publicity of the otheg. 

The High Rock Company was 
planning to advertise its duolastic 
line, but the word interlock would 
probably not have been incor- 
porated in the trade-mark had not 





does not aflet the 
wearers 
°* 4 
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Duo-Lastic Underwear has that greatly desired combination ~ 
Nighiness of weight, very elastic, yet remarkably warm and 
comfortal 


DUO-LASTIC UNION SUITS 


apulacture. Each garment i ramteed to fit 
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HIGH ROCK KNITTING COMPANY Philmont, N. Y. 





“INTERLOCK” NOT UNDULY EMPHASIZED, 


BUT PRESENT. 

this other campaign happened op- 
portunely along. Had the High 
Rock campaign secured a good 
start it would probably have been 
thought inadvisable to include a 
reference to the interlock feature, 
for too much value would have 
been earned for the term “Duo- 
lastic.” 
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It is interesting to note that 
one concern is thus situated. The 
Oneita Company, manufacturing 
Velvetrib, has, through its adver- 
tising, created so much value for 
this name that it doubtless now 
deems it inadvisable to try to cash 
in on the General Knit Fabric 
Company’s advertising. 

In order that the dealers all 
over the country might be ap- 
prised of what is being done so 
forcefully for Interlock garments, 
and particularly for the High 
Rock Duolastic Interlock, a folder 
reproducing the series of mag- 
azine ads was prepared, and is 
being mailed to 10,000 names. 
The cover of this folder plays up 
the word “Duolastic” jointly with 
“Interlock Rib,’ and the trade- 
mark with the word “Interlock” 
makes it practically impossible 
for the dealer to fail to compre- 
hend the immense amount of pub- 
licity he is going to benefit from. 
The interior pages set forth the 
peculiar advantages of lightness 
and warmth which this process of 
manufacture assures, and clinches 
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the argument by pointing out to 
the retailer that the following 
magazines are going to be used: 
Everybodys, American, Cosmo- 
politan, McClure’s, Outlook, 
Hampton’s, World’s Work, Red 
Book, Saturday Evening Post, 
Literary Digest and Success. 

The dealer is made to under- 
stand the confidence the advertis- 
ing agents feel in the selling quali- 
ties of the Duolastic Interlock 
garment, from a letter, repro- 
duced in facsimile and pasted on 
the inside front cover. This is 
a communication from Frank Sea- 
man Inc, to the High Rock Knit- 
ting Company, acknowledging the 
receipt of the order for insertion 
of the advertisements, and assur- 
ing the Jatter that “inasmuch as 
the remarkable superiority of Duo- 
lastic is instantly apparent to all 
fair-minded dealers, a big suc- 
cess will result from this tre- 
mendous campaign, and that it 
will be instantaneous.” 

Scott & Williams, Inc., which 
licenses the interlock stitch ma- 
chine, makes it possible for all 
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licensees to mark the underwear 
garment as Interlock knit. It is 
iurnishing its manufacturers, the 
General Fabric Company included, 
with aluminum padlocks, as thin 
as a wafer, and about as large as 
a twenty-five cent piece, the lock 
of which may be sprung into 
the buttonhole of the completed 
garment. Altogether the dealer 
must be dense indeed who can- 
not act intelligently to push the 
line as far as it can go. 

Although it is estimated that 
less than one per cent of textile 
manufacturers are advertisers, 
the High Rock Knitting Company 
is showing that once its eyes have 
been opened it can be as enter- 
prising as manufacturers produ- 
cing non-textiie goods. 

This concern first came into the 
advertising field about two years 
ago. Its campaign advertising 
fleece underwear was described in 
PRINTERS INK early in the year. 
It wi'l be remembered that the 
High Rock Company, as a non- 
advertiser, found itself waging a 
losing fight with the jobber, who 
was taking all sorts of liberty 








“INTERLOCK” 


THE MAIN APPEAL HERE. 


with the prices set by the manu- 
facturer. A consumer campaign 
did much to correct the jobbers’ 
price-cutting practices, 

Doubtless the campaigns here- 
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in described will be watched with 
critical interest by all textile 
manufacturers who have ever evi- 
denced the least bit of interest in 
advertising as a selling instru- 
ment. Live advertising men will 
undoubtediy make full use of the 
lesson of whatever success will 
attend the campaigns of these 
enterprising concerns. 


OMAHA AD CLUB WINS PRIZE. 








Frank E. Morrison, advertising man- 
ager of Success Magazine, announces 
that an advertisement submitted by the 
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AD FOR WHICH “‘sUCCESS’” AWARDED $50 
PRIZE. 


Omaha Ad Club for a prize of $50 has 
been awarded the palm. Success has 
been giving considerable attention to 
community advertising. In order that 
it might have a concrete expression of 
the views of those actively engaged in 
the field, it announced the prize, stat- 
ing that the prize winning ad would be 
used in the Success campaign. The 
prize winning advertisement is repro- 
duced herewith. 


——_—+ o> —___ 


Roland Sadler has’ become one of 
the chiefs in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Mexico City Record, said 
to be President Diaz’s official paper. 
Mr. Sadler has been connected for 
many years with the Picayune, of New 
Orleans, and the State-Times, of Baton 
Rouge. 
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NEBRASKA 





Furnished over $121,000,000 worth of the world’s 
beef last year, which was only one-seventh of her 
total products. 


The Omaha Daily News 


Is the only paper that thoroughly circulates over the 
entire state. No paper in the United States covers 
its territory as does The Omaha Daily News. The 
September average was 


61,974 DAILY 


Paid-in-advance subscribers. More than the press 
run of all other Nebraska evening papers combined. 





JAS, F. ANTISDEL, 
$66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Cc. D. BERTOLET, 
1105 Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 














OSCAR DAVIES, 
Gumbel Bldg., Kansas City. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
AND DEALERS’ MAR- 
GINS OF PROFIT. 


THEIR RELATION TO ADVERTISING— 
HOW THE INCREASE OF PRODUC- 
TION RESULTING FROM ADVERTIS- 
ING REDUCES MANUFACTURING 
COST AND GIVES MORE PROFIT ALL 
AROUND. 


By George Frank Lord. 


This is a subject of vital inter- 
est to every advertising man, 
manufacturer, and merchant. In 
order to consider it with a clear 
mind it is first necessary to real- 
ize the difference between * ‘mar- 
gin of profit” and “margin for 
profit.” 

Margin of profit is the net per- 
centage or portion of the selling 
price of an article that accrues 
to the seller, after all his selling 
expense has been deducted. Mar- 
gin for profit is the gross differ- 
ence between the selling price and 
the cost price. 

One of the chief reasons for 
the “substitution evil” is the fail- 
ure of the average dealer to ap- 
preciate the above distinction. 

One of the chief reasons why 
some manufacturers do not ad- 
vertise is because they do not ap- 
preciate the difference. 

manufacturer of a patent 
medicine costing 10 cents a bottle, 
wholesaling at 67 cents and re- 
tailing for a dollar, has a gross 
margin for profit of 57 cents. If 
he spends 50 cents per bottle for 
advertising and all other selling 
expenses, his net margin of profit 
is 7 cents a bottle. 

The dealer or druggist buys at 
67 cents. If he maintains the list 
price of one dollar his margin for 
profit is 33 cents. His net margin 
of profit is 33 cents less any vari- 
ation from list price, less the pro- 
portionate charge against this 
sale for store rent, clerk hire and 
miscellaneous expenses. There- 
fore, his net margin may be 15 
cents, or nothing, or a minus 
quantity, depending entirely on 
how much it costs to sell the 
medicine. 

It is obvious that the sale of 
any article involves a selling ex- 
pense. 
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The difference between the 
manufacturing cost of an article 
and its retail price is what the 
consumer pays for the cost of 
selling and delivering the article 
to him and the profits of the man- 
ufacturer, dealer and any other 
middiemen involved. 

No scheme of trading has ever 
been devised, that eliminates the 
important item of selling cost. 
Various schemes have been used 
to reduce it to a minimum. 

The one great advantage of ad- 
vertising is that it reduces selling 
cost by creating an increased de- 
mand without proportionate in- 
crease in annual or total selling 
expense. 

The selling expense per sale 
may be, and frequently is, greater, 
but not on the total volume of 
business done per year. 

Suppose a dealer sells a non- 
advertised article for $1.00 at a 
gross margin of 33 cents profit, 
and he sells 500 a year. Then his 
annual gross profit on this article 
is $165.00. But his net profit may 
be only $65.00, owing to the pro- 
portion of rent, insurance, local 
advertising, etc, that must be 
charged against this article, plus 
the cost of the amount and qual- 
ity Of salesmanship required to 
sell it. 

Now, if this article is well ad- 
vertised by the manufacturer, and 
the wholesale price raised to 75 
cents, it is a fallacy for the dealer 
to figure that his profits on this 
article are reduced. He _ will 
probably sell 1,000 at an annual 
gross profit of $250 and a pos- 
sible expense of $100, leaving 
$150.00 net profit as against $65.00 
of the year before. 

The same argument applies to 
the manufacturer. If, during the 
first year, the article cost to man- 
ufacture 50 cents, and wholesaled 
for 67 cents, his gross profit per 
article would be 17 cents. And if 
he sold 100,000 his gross annual 
profit would be $17,000. If his 
salesmen’s and_ shipping cost 
amounted to $12,000 his net profit 
would be only $5,000. 

If, in the second year, he spends 
$20,000 in advertising, and sells 
200,000 instead of 100,000, his 
gross margin for profit at the new 
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wholesale price will be $50,000, 
provided he has saved nothing in 
manufacturing cost. But as is 
well known, doubling the output 
of a factory largely reduces man- 
ufacturing cost, and it is probable 
that his would be reduced to at 
most 40 cents. Hence his annual 
gross profit would be $70,000 and 
his net profit $70,000 less $20,000 
advertising, less perhaps $20,000 
salesmen’s and shipping cost, or 
$30,000 net profit as against 
$5,000 the first year. 

Note that in the first year his 
net profit was $5,000 or 5 cents 
per article, and that ‘in the sec- 
ond year he spends to cents an 
article for advertising, or twice 
the amount of the previous year’s 
net profit per article. Yet he 
winds up the second year with 
$15,000 more profit than the first 


year. 

It is the failure, in many cases, 
of both dealer and manufacturer 
to understand the seeming para- 
dox indicated by the foregoing 
figures that causes Ahe former to 
be a substituter and a “knocker” 
of advertised goods, and the lat- 
ter to hesitate about becoming an 
advertiser. 

The point for both to keep in 
mind is that dividends depend not 
so much on profits per sale as 
the net annual profits of the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

++ 


ORANGE JUDD GETS NEW FARM 
PAPER. 


The Orange Judd Company has ger 
chased the Minnesota and Dakota Far- 
mer and will continue its publication, 
at Brookings, S. D., as one of its series 
of farm journals. The journal will, how- 
ever, have a new name—The Northwest 
Farmstead. Consolidated with it are 
also the northwestern circulation of the 
American Agriculturist and the north- 
western circulation of ‘the Orange-Judd 
Farmer, of Chicago. 

The publishers announce that the 
periodical will continue as a_ semi- 
monthly during the months of Novem- 
ber and December, but that beginning 
with January Ist, 1911, the Northwest- 
ern Farmstead will appear as a weekly, 
and the price will be set at one dollar 
a year. 

he editor will be Prof. Clifford 
Willis, known throughout the north- 
west as a teacher of agriculture, a prac- 
tical farmer and stockraiser and as a 
writer and speaker on farm subjects. 
Other experts of practical training have 
been associated with him as assistants. 
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Within three hours the other day, 
four advertisers, independently and 
unknown to each other, in talking with 
the writer, paid tribute to the pulling 
qualities of GRIT. . 


No. 1, a mail-order advertiser, said: 
“GRIT not only stands at the top of 
my list, but is so far ahead of any- 
thing else that I do not think its lead 
will be approached this year. I not 
only get more replies in proportion to 
the cost, but more money in propor- 
tion to the replies, than from any other 
medium that I use. I am spending 
about $100,000 a year in 90 mediums. 


No. 2, who advertises a clothing 
specialty for men’s wear, said: “I 
have directly traced a big outside job- 
bers’ demand for my goods to my ad- 
vertising in GRIT. I cannot under- 
stand why more general publicity 
people are not using it.” 


No. 8 said: “It’s a gold mine. I 
am not giving you any testimonial, be- 
cause I do not want it crowded with 
other fellows in my line.” 


No. 4, an advertising agent, re- 
marked: “I have just looked over the 
last issue of GRIT. It’s a remarkable 
proposition. If other agencies knew 
its producing qualities as I do, it would 
be carrying twice its big volume of 
business. I have never had a failure 
in GRIT.” 


Name, facts and figures are yours on 
request. 

A QUARTER OF A MILLION CIR- 
CULATION IN SMALL CITIES, 
TOWNS AND VILLAGES AT 60 
CENTS AN AGATE LINE. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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PAST ADVERTISING AS THE 
IDEAL RESEARCH. 





SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL 
CAMPAIGNS OF PAST TEN YEARS 
BEST GUIDE TO A SCIENCE—WHAT 
IT MIGHT DISCLOSE—60 PER CENT 
ADVERTISERS USE WRONG METH- 
ODS, SAYS BALMER. 





By Thomas Balmer. 


In outlining his institute plan, 
Mr. Kennedy has touched some 
vital points. But whether he can 
make such an institute vital in 
execution is a matter, I think, 
open to question. Will Mr. In- 
gersoll, of the Ingersoll Watch 
Company, who is so earnest a 
seconder to Mr. Kennedy’s ideas, 
teli us in scientific detail just ex- 
actly how the Ingersoll Watch 
was pulled through its critical 
marketing history? Will Mr. 
Frailey, of Campbell’s Soups? 
Colonel Thompson, of Kalamazoo 
Stove fame, said he would not 
give such details, when the matter 
was put to him point-blank; and 
neither, in my opinion, will any 
other advertiser. And they are 
justified in such refusal. 

Some years ago the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association 
was formed for the purpose of 
securing just this kind of infor- 
mation and some other items of 
valuable information that we be- 
lieved would be secured from a 
large number of prominent manu- 
facturers and advertisers in this 
country. The principal object of 
the Association was the one 
which Mr. Kennedy is trying to 
put through, and I want to say 
that the Association was wound 
up, its debts paid and decently 
buried because of the inability to 
secure that very data. Advertis- 
ers would not give up their pri- 
vate records. 

Reference to engineering as a 
parallel illuminates the subject. It 
is true that engineers investigate 
unitedly, but the engineer’s work 
stands visible before all the world, 
and engineering science is based 
on the known results of known 
and finished pieces of work. That 
is the method with which adver- 
tising science must advance. Every 
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advertiset has written his aims, 
his skill, his analysis, his science 
on paper where all may read. The 
periodicals of to-day, with their 
records of advertising, good and 
bad, stand as engineering works 
of success or failure which all 
who wish may study and observe. 

I will contribute a hundred dol- 
lars a month, if $50,000 is raised, 
for a Bureau of Advertising Re- 
search, provided that this research 
is based upon the records of suc- 
cess and failure in the magazines 
for ten years past and the results 
of the investigation made public 
—not kept bottled up for the use 
of a few subscribers. 

Features of Mr. Kennedy’s plan 
interest me, but most of them | 
don’t care a bit about. But I do 
care about the lessons in sci- 
ence already written and already 
printed, tried and tested in the 
crucible of ten years’ struggle for 
trade, as represented in ten years’ 
past advertising. These open and 
definite records, when analyzed, 
will yield a science of size, fre- 
quency of insertion, copy, varia- 
t:on of position, seasons and me- 
diums which ought to be and are 
of inestimable value. 

We will then discover from 
these records which advertising 
agent has been leading the ad- 
vertiser into the deep woods and 
losing him, or whether their serv- 
ice has been of tremendous sales 
importance. 

We will learn whether the ad- 
vertiser who places his own busi- 
ness is a better counselor for 
himself than an advertising agent 
who claims to be a better coun- 
selor because of his experience— 
in other words, the advertiser 
who places his own business—like 
the lawyer who seeks his own 
counsel—-has a fool for a client. 
We will learn whether the agents 
who claim the benefit of organiza- 
tion and division of advertising 
labor thereby are more successful 
than the advertising agents who 
claim to give individual service as 
the only and best service the ad- 
vertiser should secure. We will 
learn the value of the advertising 
advisor who advises almost any 
old thing—that you cannot waste 
money in advertising—it’s all 
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good—it will come out in the 
wash. You will also find out what 
lines of business each class of 
magazine or magazines is best 
fitter for, and if they have been 
taking business that should not 
have been taken—it will be up to 
them to explain. 


We will then observe whether . 


those advertising men who are 
constantly insisting that they are 
right and everybody e’se wrong 
can get a certificate of truth from 
the indelible records. 

Let us consider ourselves babes 
and forget our engaging theories, 
and set ourselves to real analysis 
of this big and actual experience 
which lies to our hand. I say it 
advisedly and with conviction that 
more than sixty per cent of ad- 
vertisers nowadays are failures— 
many of them doomed before they 
began. It is time we based our 
efforts in advertising along the 
lines of demonstrated experience 


and facts. 
———_+o--———_—_ 


NEW BUILDING FOR AD CLUB 
ASSURED. 





With the exception of two candi- 
dates, the “regulars,” completely 
snowed under the “insurgent” nom- 
inees in the election of officers of the 
Chicago Advertising associations Oc- 
tober 10. J. R. Woltz, of the Farm 
Life Publishing Company, was re-elect- 
ed president over L. B. Door, the “‘in- 
surgent” candidate. The result of the 
election, it is said, practically assures 
a new building for the club during the 
next year. J. R. Woltz enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first man in the 
history of the club to be re-elected to 
the office of president. The winning 
ticket, or the “Regulars,” elected the 
following men to fill the executive 
offices: J. R. Woltz, president; F. L. E. 
Gauss, first vice-president; John E. 
Beebe, second vice-president; L. D. 
Wallace, Jr., third vice-president; M. B. 
Hart, financial secretary; F. A. How- 
ard, recording secretary; Charles A. 
Touzalin, treasurer. 

The following men were elected di- 
rectors: A. W. Allen, Noah Van Cleef, 

. E. Chamberlain, W. Cary Lewis, 
James A. Young, S. W. Barnes, F. E. 
M. Cole, A. G. Langworthy, John H. 
Logeman, Maurice Rothschild, Ernest 
I. Mitchell, F. W. Harvey, Jr., and 
George E. McCaughan. 


———~+o-—____ 

Because of shortage of funds it is 
said that the Rice Association of Amer- 
ica may have to discontinue its adver- 
ine. The association the past year 
has distributed 300,000 cook books and 
3,000,000 leaflets. Considerable money 
has been spent in trying to get “free” 
space in newspapers. 
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The Woman’s 
Home Companion 
is the woman’s 
home companion 
in every walk 

of her life, 

on each day of 
the week, in her 
domestic relations 
and in her 

social relations, 

as a wife, 

as a mother, 

as a daughter, 
because it supplies 
her with what 

she wants most. 
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The Des Moines Capital 








The Des Moines Capital is a constructive 
newspaper. It has been a vital force in the 
upbuilding of Des Moines and in the upbuilding 
of Iowa. 





The Publisher of the Capital is President of the 
Iowa Good Roads Association; the Manager 
of the Capital is the President of the Greater Des 
Moiries Committee. 





The population of Des Moines is 86,368. The circulation 
of The Des Moines Capital is 43,725. 

The population of Des Moines is growing every day, 
and so is the circulation of The Des Moines Capital. 

Never in the history of Iowa has any newspaper attained 
so large a circulation as that of The Des Moines Capital 
at the present time. 


1. In the past year the Capital promoted 
successfully the construction of the famous 
River-to-River Road across the entire state. 


2. The Capital persuaded the farmers of 
Iowa to test ‘their seed corn; a simple matter 
which added millions to the Iowa corn crop 
this year. 


3. The Capital led the fight for the national 
advertising campaign which Des Moines is con- 
ducting in the Saturday Evening Post and the 
World’s Work. 
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The Des Moines Capital 


























4. The Capital led the fight in raising 
$150,000 for the Medical Department of Drake 
University. 


These are only a few examples of the Capital’s construc- 
tive efforts and of its leadership in its field. 

In the past five years the Capital has given several times 
as much money to public enterprises in the city of Des 
Moines as all of itsscompetitors combined. 

Recently the Capital has decided to discontinue the 
publication of liquor advertising of all kinds and of 
objectionable medical advertising, thus making it more 


than ever a great family newspaper. 
Below we append a ten years’ circulation record and a 


five-years’ advertising record of this great newspaper. 
Those who are interested in securing business in Iowa will 
find the Des Moines Capital their greatest asset. The people 
of Iowa believe in the Capital and believe in its publisher, 
Lafayette Young. , 


Ten Years of Circulation Growth 


SERRE EEE 13,330 copies daily OE EE OR ee 39,178 copies daily 
Layer. 17,737 copies daily ASA ee See 41,751 copies daily 
EOD 2 san taraveeeds 24,081 copies daily Ce 41,582 copies daily 
ADOB . cc cvcevccesene 31,055 copies daily BOGE. oFrvaessewee es 48,104 copies daily 
i PTET EE eee. 85,3888 copies daily ROOG  ivivscicceee sada 40,574 copies daily 


1910 (September)...43,725 copies daily 


Unparalleled Advertising Growth 


CO ee 248,217 inches of advertising, or 8,475,038 agate lines 
ee 253,302 inches of advertising, or 3,546,228 agate lines 
CC ee 272,586 inches of advertising, or 3,816,204 agate lines 
| ere 802,282 inches of advertising, or 4,231,248 agate lines 
See 821,302 inches of advertising, or 4,498,228 agate lines 
| eer 855,000 inches of advertising, or 4,970,000 agate lines (estimated) 


EASTERN AGENTS. 
i Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 
O’Mara & Ormsbee...Brunswick Building, New York, N. Y. 
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INTERSTATE 


In Selling Automobiles to Physicians. 


At least two of America’s leading automobile manufacturers owe their 


were keen to realize that 
here is a class to whom the 
automobile is more than a 
luxury, that a good reliable 


need of the medical prac- 
titioner — since _ practically 
every physician has to have 
a vehicle of some kind, and 
that selling is only a ques- 
tion of demonstrating the ad- 
vantages from the stand- 
points of economy, time sav- 


To-day, therefore, as a 
result of their foresight, 
there are hundreds of piysi- 
cians who are enthusiastic 
users of automobiles. 

But there are 150,000 


and of these a large pro- 
portion have not been able, 
ready to buy until now. 
Here then is a desirable 
market that needs no devel- 
oping—simply selling. 
The medical journals be- 


medical field—cover the whole 


economical and most effect- 


American Journal of Clin- 
at Medicine, Chicago, 


American Medicine, New 


~ 


irements: (1) to have cars suitable to a doctor’s 
and (2) to get in touch with the physicians who 
The rest is easy and purely a matter of sales- 





ess to the sale of their 
to physicians. They 


meets a well defined 


prestige, greater earn- 
power, etc. 





sicians in the country, 


favorably disposed and 


—“The Bix Six” of the 





erican medical profession, 
offer the quickest, most 








means of reaching the 
t automobile market in 
country to-day. 











Medical “Council 


York, oie : 
MEDICAL Medical Council, Philadel- 
JOURNAL phia, : 
Interstate Medical Journal, 


t 


St, Louis, Mo. 
Therapeutic Gazette, De- 


American Journal of Sur- 
gery, New York. 


For rates and further data 
address any or all of the 
above journals. 


roit, Mich, 


























REPETITION OF ADVER- 
TISING COPY. 





ANSWER TO RECENT ARTICLE IN 
PRINTERS) INK—SLOGANS MADE 
VALUABLE BY REPETITION—MAG- 
AZINE DUPLICATION OVER-ESTI- 
MATED— ARTHUR BRISBANE ON 
REPETITION. 





By Jerome De Wolff. 


If one were to take seriously 
the arguments of Ralph Bar- 
stow in Printers’ INK for Octo- 
ber 6, concerning the poor policy 
of repeating the same copy in a 
given month’s magazines, one 
would have to declare that it is of 
no earthly use for Ivory Soap to 
repeat “it floats.” The trade- 
mark phrases of all the adver- 
tisers would be discounted abso- 
lutely. Rochester itself would 
have to repudiate its slogan, 
“Rochester made means quality.” 

There are two divisions to Mr. 
Barstow’s argument, the idea that 
repeating copy in all publications 
of the current month is poor pol- 
icy, and the other that repeating 
copy is bad as a general proposi- 
tion. 

Yet, as I hint above, the accept- 
ance of such a principle entirely 
discounts the slogan and trade- 
mark phrase. For what are these 
worth unless they are repeated 
often, just as they stand? The 
great value of many such phrascs 
now in use is due solely to the 
fact they have been so oft-re- 
peated. To endeavor to repeat 
the idea, and not the exact word- 
ing, as Mr. Barstow suggests, 
jwould {prove ridiculously inad- 
equate in the building up of a 
trade-mark phrase or slogan. 

The difference between such a 
phrase and the regular arguments 
is not so great as it might at 
first seem. Each main and im- 
portant argument for a proposi- 
tion is in effect a slogan for the 
advertiser. As a matter of fact, 
slogans are usually the most im- 
portant arguments, and have fre- 
quently become slogans simply 


because it was felt necessary to 
repeat them in each ad. 

Now as to the repeating of a 
singie layout and individual ad, 
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it is, of course, a general con- 
sensus of opinion that only for 
very special reasons is it good 
practice to repeat an ad, except in 
one current month’s magazines. 
Advertising men like Mr. Bar- 
stow frequently forget that while 
they may read all the magazines 
the average reader reads, perhaps, 
two—even more often but one. 
The practice of duplicating copy 
for one month is the result of 
several considerations, the very 
least of which is economy and 
simplicity in handling. The other 
considerations are the above- 
stated fact that everybody does 
not read all the magazines, and 
the fact that in any ten ads built 
un there is sure to be one which 
is a better bull’s eye shot than ail 
the rest. Why, then, assuming 
the class of readers of the mag- 
azines used to be generally sim- 
ilar, should not the best, the 
bull’s eye ad, be used on all? 
There is also the fact that a 
particular ad is often the result 
of special sales conditions, and is 
concocted to fit them like a glove. 
No other rearrangement or re- 
wording of the argument could 


‘be as strong, and it would there- 


fore be foolish to get up ten 
pieces of copy for ten magazines, 
just to have each ad different. 
Incidentally, what can be the es- 
sential difference in Mr. Bar- 
stow’s scheme of rewording the 
argument—except to be obliged 
to use all the alternative weaker 
ways of stating the same argu- 
ments? 

Now, when it cames to the mat- 
ter of those readers who are go- 
ing to see a number. of one 
month’s magazines, there is good 
argument to sustain the plan of 
repeated copy, entirely aside from 
the fact that the presence of thou- 
sands who read but one or two 
magazines has already amply 
justified it. 

I cursorily read an ad for an 
automobile the other day, and 
then paged on without further 
consideration of it. Several days 
later I came upon the same ad 
in another magazine, when I had 
more time at my disposal, and I 
read parts of it which I had en- 
tirely missed before, and which 
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rather impressed me. Now it did 
not happen, but it readily might 
have happened, that on coming 
upon this ad for the third time I 
might have been spurred to reply 
and get a catalogue. I shall prob- 
ably do so soon, but I am not so 
given to answering ads as my 
wife is. 

The man who comes across the 
same ad twice or three times 
(keeping in mind that I mean 
in a single month) is far from apt 
to balk, if it’s a true bull’s-eye ad, 
well designed to drive home an 
idea or a single impression. 

This whole question of repeti- 
tion is a subtle one. Arthur 
Brisbane, not long ago, wrote a 
great editorial on the subject 
which is worthy of partial re- 
production: 


In all the foolish little things of life, 
repetition impresses us with its power. 
It impresses us also in the big 
“—_- 

Old Cato, sitting in Rome, wauiing 
with his cold blue eye the growth o 


Carthage, across the Mediterranean, 
knew that that growth was a menace 
to the power of Rome. He wanted 


the Romans to make up their minds to 
destroy Carthage. 

He was wise, and he knew that he 
could do by repetition what he would 
not be able to do by the most eloquent 
individual appeal. 

henever he rose to address the men 
that ruled Rome with him, always be- 
fore sitting down he said, ‘‘Delenda est 
Carthago,” which means—Carthage must 
be destroyed. He said it once, and 
twice, and ten times, and a hundred 
times perhaps. 

Finally, - to repetition, the idea 
sank into the minds of the Romans. 
And Carthage was destroyed. And, 
free from the competition of commer- 
cial power across the Mediterranean, 
Rome’s military power grew and cov- 
ered the whole world, until the time 
came for Rome to be destroyed, as 
Carthage had been destroyed. 

A distinguished actress and artist, 
Miss Maxine Elliott, was asked how 
she happened to get married—after the 
divorce had ended the marriage. She 
replied quite simply and truthfully: 

“When you see a man every day for 
a year or so, and when he aie you to 
marry him every day, why, you just 
marry him, that’s all. Repetition every 
day is too much for anybody to with- 
stand.” 

The beavers, with their little teeth, 
surround and attack a great tree. If 
the tree could think it might smile in 
contempt to see the tiny little animals 
taking bites with their small teeth at 
the rough, thick bark. 

But repeated bites go through the 
tree and bring it down, and send it 
across the stream to form the dam that 
the beavers want. 
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In the power of repetition there is a 
lesson for every human being—from 
the red-haired, homely, freckled young 
man, who secures the ‘“‘belle of the vil- 
lage” by repeated asking, to the big 
advertiser who realizes that the daily 
newspaper is valuable chiefly because it 
has the power of repeating a statement 
every day, whereas monthlies and week- 
lies lack that power. 

If there is anything that you wish 
to accomplish, bear in mind the power 
of repetition. 

A little child learning a line by heart 
repeats it over until it is learned. The 
man trying to break himself of a bad 
habit repeats the effort to conquer it 
over and over, never giving up, never 
discouraged, until repetition conquers. 

There is a famous line in Boileau’s 
famous “Art Poetique:” 

“Hatez vous lentement, et san per- 
dre courage, vingt fois sur le metier 
remettez votre ouvrage, polissez le sans 
cesse et le repolissez,” etc. 

This means, ‘‘Make haste slowly and 
without losing courage; twenty times 
put your work back on the lathe, polish 
it ceaselessly, and repolish it,’’ etc. 

Have you heard a mother teaching 
her baby to talk? Not once or a 
hundred times, but fifty thousand times, 
the mother will repeat simple words 
over and over—repetition teaches the 
human race. 

Repetition is reputation. 

Somebody says that so and so is a 
great man. That means little. 

Some one else says it again in an- 
other way. Then others say it, tens 
of thousands say it. The man himself 
usually ends by joining in—and then, ac- 
cording to our standards, he is a great 
man. Reputation has been made by 
repetition oftener than in any other 
way. Remember that. 

Make an effort. Repeat it, repeat it, 
repeat it. 

When all others 
about it, still repeat it. 

You'll win if you keep at it. An 


have forgotten 


determined man on the right trac 
must win, if he will repeat often 
enough. 

+o» 


R. H. MACY VS. PUBLISHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 





The court of appeals at Albany, 
N. Y., on September 27th, affirmed the 
judgment of the lower courts in the 
action instituted by Isidor Straus an 
another, forming the firm of R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, against the 
American Publishers’ Association and 
others, wherein a dissolution of the as- 
sociation is sought on the ground that 
it is a combination to control the sup- 
ply of all copyrighted books and fix the 
price at which they should be sold. It 
is alleged that the association makes an 
agreement with booksellers which is 
alened to be illegal and contrary to 
the laws of the state of New York and 
the Sherman anti-trust law. 

The present appeal was taken to the 
highest state court for the purpose of 
making possible an appeal to the United 
States supreme court. 
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Mr. Wellman’s Aerogram 
















Airship America, 
At Sea, Oct. 15. 


Leroy Chamberlin, 
Atlantic City. 

1.45 p.m., about thirty-five 
miles from Atlantic City. Sea 
smooth. Not crowding motors 
hard. Averaging about fifteen 
knots per hour. All going well. 
Thank Hampton's. WELLMAN. 














Walter Wellman’s personal account of 
his Air Voyage across the Atlantic Ocean 
—the most remarkable and absorbing 
story ever written-—will begin in the 
December issue of 


HAMPTON’S 
MAGAZINE 


There is a guaranteed edition of 


450,000—with 500,000 in sight 















HOW A BANK SECURED 100 
NEW ACCOUNTS. 





A FORM LETTER THAT PRODUCED 
LARGE RESULTS IN AN ORDINARILY 
UNRESPONSIVE FIELD—-NEW PHASE 
OF THE PERSONAL APPEAL, 





EpitortaL Note: The advertising 
manager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., who saw a proof of this ar- 
ticle in Printers’ Inx’s office, said 
“That’s what I mean when I say that a 
subscription to Printers’ Ink is worth 
ten times its cost to anyone who has 
the sense to recognize and adopt its 
suggestions.” 


A good test of the efficiency of 
a form letter is to read it over 
carefully with a view of deter- 
mining whether it can be used 
substantially without change as a 
newspaper advertisement. If the 
letter is susceptible for use in this 
way, it is pretty 
safe to conclude 
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advertise such a banking instity- 
tion is something more than a 
problem,—it is a puzzle. 

After various experiments in 
form letters, which produced no 
perceptible results, the president of 
the New Netherland Bank, J. Ad- 
ams Brown, hit upon the follow- 
ing letter, which was sent to a list 
of business houses in his territory 
and which produced immediate 
and quite remarkable results, as 
bank advertising goes: 


New NETHERLAND BANK 
of New Yor 

Dear Sir.—I have taken up with Mr. 
Beard the matter of inviting you to 
open an account with us and I am 
sending you my card of introduction 
to him. 

TY hope you will find it possible to 
stop in and look over our bank and 
make his acquaintance very soon. 

I might add that this bank is in a 
splendid position to handle your account 
and I wish to call your attention to 
these facts: that we are a commercial 
bank, owned and con- 
trolled by the officers 





ir - and directors of this 
that it is too gen- hy, Band Art ® corporation and not 
eral in its charac- tim. Kad A Ce aff iated with any 
ter and lacks in other financial insti- 
. Gj tution. All questions 
the direct personal jvm Brown are saoweend peat. 


appeal which is 
the form letter’s Fase 
fundamental _rea- 





ANuwoNeherland Bank 
41 Wet 34S bveel 


ly and without appeal 
to some one else, 

Courtesies are ex- 
Moc Beot tended freely, consis- 








son for existence. 

A letter is a 
much more expensive way of 
reaching a given number of peo- 
ple than: an advertisement in 
a newspaper or magazine. There- 
fore, each letter must justify 
its existence on the ground 
that it accomplishes something 
that for strategic or other rea- 
sons, cannot be entrusted to the 
advertising columns of the press. 

In the heart of New York’s 
new business district on West 
Thirty-fourth street, between 
Fifth and Sixth avenues is the 
New Netherland Bank. Origin- 
ally started as a national bank, it 
is now what is known as a state 
bank. doing a straight com- 
mercial business with the us- 
ual addition of safe deposit vaults. 
In a city the size of New York 
such a bank draws its patronage 
from its immediate neighborhood. 
It cannot reasonably expect to se- 
cure accounts outside of a very re- 
stricted radius,—perhaps three 


blocks in each direction. How to 





tent with sound bank- 


ing. 

If Mr. Beard should be out when 
you call I shall be glad to have you 
ask for me. 

Yours very truly. 
J. Apams Brown, 
President. 


The real secret of the pulling 
quality of this letter was the pres- 
ident’s engraved business card en- 
closed with each letter, and across 
the top in genuine handwriting an 
introduction to Mr. Beard, cash- 
ier‘ of the bank. Now, an intro- 
duction from a bank president to 
a bank cashier is not apt to follow 
the usual waste-basket route of 
form letters containing merely 
general arguments. At any rate, 
this was the experience of the 
New Netherland Bank with this 
particular appeal for business. Re- 
sults commenced coming in the 
morning after the letters were 
mailed, and now, five months lat- 
er, they are still coming. 

It is estimated +hat nearly one 
hundred accounts were opened as 
a result of this single form letter. 
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-* | Read this Card, Please 
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Ad- 
low- 
| list HAMPTON'S MAGAZINE, 
tory 66 West 35th Street. 
iate New York, N. Y. 
as 
As a HAMPTON'S stockholder | agree to patromze to the fullest possible 
extent the advertisers in the December Book and Holiday number of HAMPTON’S 
Mr. MAGAZINE for my holiday purchases, with special reference to everything that can 
to be bought on a mail order basis. including holiday gift books and other publications, 
ie jewelry, clothing, household supplies, etc.. etc. It 1s a pleasure to show in this way my 
regular support of the annourcements in sate aa advertising section. 
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: We have received 4,000 of them. They show 
~ 

: how HAMPTON ’S Stockholders will select their 
k- 

n holiday gifts—how they will be definite duyers of 


your merchandise, if you advertise in the December 


“Book and Holiday Number” of 


HAMPTON’S 
MAGAZINE 


Edition for December 


450,000 copies—or more. 















HOW 
VIEWS TRADE-MARK 
CO-OPERATION. 


A LIVE RETAILER 





JOHN DAVID, NEW YORK, DISCOURSES 
ON THE BROADENING OF RETAIL 
POLICY, FOLLOWING CLOSER UNION 
WITH MAKER—HOW HE HANDLES 
STEIN-BLOCH CLOTHES — DOESN’T 
INTEND TO BE A “COG,” 





By Lynn G. Wright. 


The dealer is a part of a thou- 
sand horse team that “pulls 
through” a trade-marked line of 
goods to success. 

It is safe to say, judging from 
a growing habit among manufac- 
turers of making the dealer feel 
that he is part of a big selling 
family whose interests are one, 
that the “dealer question” will 
soon be no question at all. The 
bridging of this time-honored 
chasm has been accomplished by 
rightly and fairly planned adver- 
tising co- operation. 

For a time there was a disposi- 
tion among some over-confident 
manufacturers to pass over the 
dealer and to concentrate power- 
fully upon the buying public. 
Some even went so far as to ig- 
nore the retailer entirely, grimly 
determined to “bring him to time” 
by forcing him to stock up, willy 
nilly. Such a disposition explains 
why some worthy and well adver- 
tised lines have achieved only a 
partial measure of success or 
have even disappeared. 

The dealer who is working 
close to the buying public is like 
a‘ wise politician—he senses the 
trend of popular sentiment. A 
conversation recently between 
John David, of New York, and 
a representative of Printers’ INK 
served to make plain most inter- 
estingly the up-to-the-minute con- 
ceptions of the dealer who hopes 
to profit largely from selling a 
nationally advertised line of 
goods. 

Mr. David recently secured the 
agency of Stein-Bloch clothes, 
made in Rochester. His location 


is one of the best in the world— 
in the old Dime Savings Bank 
building, at the corner of Sixth 
avenue, 


Broadway and Thirty- 
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second street. Here already jg 
felt the impulse of the new Penn- 
sylvania Terminal, one block to 
the west, of the new Thirty-thirg 
street station of the Hudson 
Tubes, and of many other marked 
improvements in this neighbor- 
hood. Indeed, so careful a news- 
paper observer as the New York 
Sun has just gone to considerable 
pains to secure facts that seem to 
establish this district as the com- 
ing retail center of the metropolis 
and of America. 

So much to show the nature of 
Mr. David’s opportunity. His is 
not the work of .merely selling to 
resident New Yorkers, but of sell- 
ing to people all over the United 
States who come to New York 
once in a while. Though he is 
only a storekeeper on a corner, 











OfeAraisement 


J°HN DAVID 


; 
i IF YOUR FALL SUIT OR OVERCOAT BEARS THIS LABEL 





3 YOU_CAN BE SURE OF HAVING OBTA! ‘AINED A SMART ‘ 
CUSTOM.T: ao. ALL-WOOL GARMENT OF ABS®. 
LUTELY CORRECT 8 YLE. 


$ 
SUITS & OVERCOATS 0 
(Tailored by Stain-BlochY as HIGHER 


JOHN DAVID 


Broadway & 52nd Street 


HOW STEIN-BLOCH CLOTHES ARE ADVER- 
TISED BY DAVID. 


he is in the unique position of be- 
ing able to sell almost as widely 
as the manufacturer himself, 
though, of course, not in so great 
volume. 

“As far as I am concerned as 
a retailer of manufactured lines,” 
said Mr. David, “there are no 
transients. Now that may seem 
peculiar to some peop!e who think 
that New York is filled with folks 
who stay at some hotel for a 
day or two and then go back to 
their homes in the interior, per- 
haps not to come here again in 
years. 

“This morning already I have 
disposed of six Stein-Bloch suits. 
I make a habit of diplomatically 
finding out the home of my cus- 


























tomers as far as possible. One 
man of the six, I found, lived in 
Hartford, another in Schenectady, 
a third.in Jackson, Mich., a fourth 
in Des Moines, a fifth in Louis- 
ville and a sixth in Galveston. 

“How were they brought into 
this store? Who knows? One 
man volunteered that he had seen 
a suit he liked in my windows. 
Another came in with the remark 
that ‘as he had always liked the 
idea of Stein-Bloch clothes he 
was going to give them a trial.’ 
This man’s coming I credited 
both to the national advertising 
and to my own advertising, which 
is now running in the New York 
papers, stating that I am handling 
the Stein-Bloch line. 

“To be sure, I, as a retailer, 
feel that I am acting for the 
manufacturer as well as myself, 
and that in this capacity I must 
make the very most of my oppor- 
tunities. 

“For instance, there is the mat- 
ter of selling policy. Let me tell 
you that the dealer has changed 
his attitude toward the public. 
Twenty-five years ago, when I 
was working in a clothing store, 
such a thing as ‘your money back’ 
would have been called the height 
of folly. Those were the days 
of the pullers-in and of the doc- 
trine of ‘soak the rube now that 
you have him.’ 

“But in a few short years pol- 
icies have lengthened and broad- 
ened in liberality. The policies of 
the national advertiser and the 
dealer are thus slowly becoming 
the same. Certainly I, as a dealer, 
have a sharp realization that the 
advertised lines I am selling have 
a character to maintain, and that 
I must do my’part to keep this 
character in as good repute as 
possible. 

“With this in mind, one thing I 
try to do is to give Stein-B!och 
and my other lines a ‘show for 
their lives.’ By that I mean that 
I try to create a store atmosphere 
that impresses the customer with 
a feeling of reliability, of pride 
in the goods sold. As soon as I 
secured the Stein-Bloch line I 
annexed this upstairs part which 
used to be the banking rooms of 
the Dime Savings Bank. I tried 
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to arrange the space to give the 
impression of roominess, of fresh- 
ness and good cheer. My clothes 
are hung in glass closets. They 
are visible, but you can note that 
my men are able to take one out 
onto the display tables and, with 
no confusion of other garments 
around, to cause the customer to 
concentrate his attention upon 
one article. 

“Again, as one of the men who 
put Stein-Bloch clothes upon 
the backs of the public, I under- 
stand that as a good merchant, 
and as a good representative of a 
famous house, I must see that 
the wearer is satisfied. I know 
that the manufacturer would leave 
nothing undone to convert a man 
to Stein-Btoch clothes. Why 
shouldn’t I, also? I expect to 
make money with these clothes, 
and I am willing to admit that it 
is good business to see that a cus- 
tomer is thoroughly satisfied, and 
not merely argued into submis- 
sion. 

“So there is the policy of money 
back, if not suited. It seems to 
me that if giving a buyer back 
thirty or forty dollars will keep 
that man from entertaining a 
positive dislike. of Stein-Bloch 
clothes then it is my duty to do 
it. While I may not have con- 
verted a man to the clothes, I 
have at least kept him from go- 
ing out, roasting them. 

“T have often been surprised 
at the working out of the broad 
selling policies which most manu- 
facturers advocate and urge the 
retailers to adopt. I said a few 
minutes ago that, in my opinion, 
among all those people who are 
flooding up and down there out 
on Broadway, there are no tran- 
sients. 

“T sold several neck scarfs and 
some shirts to a man who casu- 
ally happened in a few months 
ago. A week ago two men 
dropped in and asked to be out- 
fitted with an assortment of neck- 
ties, collars, etc. They said that 
they came from Indiana, and that 
a neighbor of theirs had recom- 
mended them to come to this 
storé if they wanted anything 
while in New York. The first 
man may never come again, but 














the series of buyers whom he set 
toward. this store may not cease 
in years. 

“That thought will inevitably 
push the storekeeper out into the 
fied of broad policies. There is 
also something about the situa- 
tion of actually se.ing a famous 
brand like Stein-Bloch clothes 
that gives a large viewpoint. 
Just to handle the fabrics, know- 
ing the enormous seliing effort 
behind them, a man senses that 
he must treat the goods right. As 
a retailer I don’t need urging to 
put my shoulder to the wheel and 
heartily to help the Stein-Bloch 
band wagon along. My profit wil) 
come from a good co-operation 
with the policies of the manufac- 
turer. 

“Naturally, I allow my own sell- 
ing ideas proper play, and a wise 
manufacturer will welcome the 
efforts of a retailer who starts 
out to sell his line in an individ- 
ual way. 

“Coming in contact with the 
public on this corner day after 
day, I naturally believe I know 
that I understand the require- 
ments here better than the manu- 
facturer. On the other hand, I 
also know that what I do here 
might easily harm the repute of 
the clothes elsewhere. 

“In New York or any other 
large city, it is the sheerest folly 
for a retailer to work at cross 
purposes in any way with the 
manufacturer. But he can often 
bring his knowledge of locality 
and of the buying temper of that 
special locality into play to the 
marked advantage of the manu- 
facturer. That I am trying to do 
here. This corner next year will 
see more people pass it than this 
year. I am going to get a 'arge 
share of the trade of those thou- 
sands of men, and I know that 
to do this I must have a policy 
that will build and not hurt trade. 
that will work among people at 
a distance to bring them in here 
again two or four or six years 
from to-day. 

“Right here comes in the ques- 
tion of how much profit to make 
on goods sold. Suppose I am at 
liberty to establish the selling 
orice. Shall I put it as high as 
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the goods will stand, or shall |] 
content myself with a close mar- 
gin of profit,- trusting to make 
my year’s profits on vo.ume? 

“Manufacturers have taught re- 
tailers some much-needed trade 
truths about what a voume of 
business will do. I have thought 
this question out, and sincere.y 
believe that if I make a small 
profit on many articles I will more 
surely be at this stand ten years 
from to-day than if I charged all 
that I dared. There is a good 
deal in making your equipment— 
your store space and your shelves 
—work to their utmost capacity. 
The policy of gouge I don’t be- 
lieve will move goods as fast as 
the other policy. 

“You remarked a moment ago 


about the brightness of these 
quarters I am in. Do you 
know’ what makes that im- 


pression on you? I’ll explain. I 
have earned such success as I 
have from the policy of selling 
goods of cheerful hues; I don’t 
mean flashy, ‘sporty’ wear, but 
just cheerful colors. Altogether 
the stock blends into a ‘bright 
impression on the customer, and 
he is apt to like it. If he likes 
it he will come again. 

“T am continuing the same pol- 
icy with these  trade-marked 
clothes. I try to give them a 
setting that conveys good cheer 
to the buyer. If there is any- 
thing in psychology, the cheerful 
atmosphere surrounding the 
clothes when bought here will re- 
main with the wearer and uncon- 
sciously enter into his perman- 
ent estimate of the worth of 
Stein-Bloch clothes. 

“Some manufacturers make a 
mistake by not allowing the dealer 
sufficient scope for his own sell- 
ing theories. But, as far as I 
have observed, such advertisers 
are becoming fewer. I don’t want 
to become a mechanical cog in 
any manufacturer’s selling ma- 
chine. And I sincerely believe 
that I am the better agent for the 
manufacturer for not being com- 
pelled to act as such a cog.” 





The Hartford, Conn., Business Men’s 
Association. wants to form a chamber 
of commerce to advertise that city. 
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Most men who practice exclusive grain-farming have 
small interest in a permanent agriculture. Mixed-farming, 
which involves stock, is the most successful and permanent 
system for the corn belt. 

















QUALITY IN A 
FARM PAPER 


Should be measured by character of contents, wealth 
of appearance, regularity of publication, and a sub- 
stantial subscription rate. 


All this insures a desirable clientele, provided no 
inducement other than the paper itself is offered to 
subscribers. 

The 


Breeder’s Gazette 


is subscribed for by the better class of people living 
on their own farms in the best agricultural districts 
of the Central West. These farms are worth a price 
per acre that compels the most businesslike methods 
in their management. 

Brains and not brawn have placed these followers of 
mixed husbandry in a position to buy for cash much 
that the majority of men engaged in other occupa- 
tions can only wish for. 

You can reach such a customer and his entire family 
through their favorite publication, 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


We shall appreciate an opportunity to satisfy you on 
that point if you are interested. Kindly address as 
above, or 


WwW 
5 NJ 





> 
<Q) Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Praaie) \— Eastern Representatives 
ny 41 Park Row 


New York City 


Geo. W. Herbert, | 
Western Representative, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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SOME RESEARCH TESTS OF 
ATTENTION VALUES. 





THE CHANCES FOR SECURING AT- 
TENTION OF VARIOUS MECHANICAL 
DEVICES MEASURED SCIENTIFICAL- 
LY—COLOR AND ITS REACTIONARY 
EFFECTS—ADDRESS BEFORE ADVER- 
TISING AFFILIATION, ROCHESTER, 





By E. C. Riegel, 
Chairman of Research Committee, 
Cleveland Advertising Club. 

Like Ben Franklin we have 
flown our kite in the advertising 
atmosphere and have bottled some 
of the lightning, but there is still 
a lot of lightning outside of the 
bottle. 

The common object of all agen- 
cies for advertising is to reach 
the human consciousness and in- 
fluence it. Taking the conscious- 
ness of the objective person we 
found there are five channels 
through which it might be 
reached, namely, the five senses. 
Considering the consciousness 
further we found that there are 
four mental processes that oper- 
ated in the mind of the objective 
person before the purpose of the 
message has been fulfilled, namely, 
attention, interest, desire and de- 
cision. 

Of the five senses, seeing and 
hearing are the major, and smell- 
ing, tasting and feeling are the 
miner. Of the major senses sight 
is the commonest channel em- 
ployed and we have, therefore, 
taken the eye for first considera- 
tion. Here begins the most in- 
tensive study and we can only set 
down the most general rules to 
which the practitioner must be 
able to make exceptions. We can 
supply data, statistics and tests 
but the advertiser must be able 
to differentiate and make deduc- 
tions. We may say that human- 
ity is selfish, always has been so 
and that it is inconceivable that 
it will ever be otherwise—hence 
the rule is to make the appeal al- 
ways to selfishness. 

The advertiser must not shoot 
over or under the development ot 
the objective individual. If the 
appeal be under his standard of 
selfishness it will be resented, if 
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over, it will not be comprehended, 


I submit herewith some tests 
that are tdken from our _ rec- 
ords on the subject of attention 
which is the first of the mental 
processes excited and the subject 
is treated under the classification 
of eye appeals which constitute the 
great mass of present-day adver- 
tising. The means of securing at- 
tention are considered as three, 
namely, mechanical, illustrative 
and chromatic. 


MECHANICAL MEANS. 


Ist: Strong contrasts such as a 
very black advertisement in the 
middle of a light page or a very 
light advertisement in the middle 
of a dark page. 

2nd: The absence of counter-at- 
traction when one advertisement 
or object is shown alone. There 
is nothing to detract from the 
attention value of this advertise- 
ment. 

3rd: We find that to increase the 
absence of counter-attraction the 
use of liberal white space is very 
essential. 

4th: We also find that diagonal 
lines and triangles arouse and at- 
tract more attention than other 
geometrical figures. The geomet- 
rical figure, as proved by sev- 
eral psychologists such as Titch- 
ner, Feree and McDougall, that 
attracts the most attention is the 
equilateral triangle of small round 
white dots on black paper. 

5th: We find that the mind can at- 
tend to but four objects at once, 
though Professor F. H. Bradley 
claims that while five objects are 
contained within a single unit, 
they may be attended to at once, 
and Professor E. B. Titchner, of 
Cornell University, claims that six 
objects may be attended to at 
once. Both of the series of tests 
made by these gentlemen were 
performed with the duration of 
time at 1-60 of a second. Profes- 
sor Titchner also claims that if 
the observer is asked to count 
the objects, as they seem that he 
will only be able to attend to 
three, for example, he could count 
the numerals 1, 2 and 3 while he 
could see on the page in the same 
duration of exposure that there 
were six figure two’s. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Taking up illustrations, we must 
first look at them with regard to 


the size that has the greatest 
attention value. Professor -E. B. 
Titchner made exhaustive tests 


upon the sizes of space recorded 
by instantaneous optical vision, 
and states that at a distance of 
one meter, Or 39 inches, he proved 
that the attention value of a large 
space covering the complete wall 
was restricted to a circle between 
8 and 10 centimeters, or 2% to 3 
feet in diameter, while Professor 
C. E. Ferree contends: that the 
larger the space, the less atten- 
tion value or the smaller the 
space that has a bearing upon in- 
voluntary attention; that is, after 
a certain limit has been passed 
the size of which is the limit of 
instantaneous vision. For ex- 
ample, on a card 27cm. x 41cm.— 
the size ofa Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal page—the attention value is a 
space 10 x I0cm., or 100 sq. 
cm., or 40 sq. in., while on a card 
zicm. x 27 cm, or 814 x 10%” 
the size of Life’s pages, “the atten- 
tion value is 14 x I4cm., or 5% x 
5%”, that the larger the page or 
space the less attention yalue 
there is. 

2nd: That the attention value 
of a space 24cm, x 17cm., general 
magazine size, is about 15 x I5 
cm., or slightly more than one 
hatf page. 

3rd: Professor C. E. Ferree 
also proved by tests that the lower 
left hand corner and the upper 
center portion of any given space 
is first. visible, and _ therefore 
strongest in attracting attention. 
From these tests we can readily 
see the size of the space, and the 
lower left corner and central part 
of an advertisement should con- 
tain the striking illustration or il- 
lustrations or trade-mark name or 
price in size large enough to add 
in the attraction value of the gen- 
eral advertisement. 

4th: That contrasting illustra- 
tions produce a greater attention 
value than cloudy illustrations. 

5th: That the representation of 
motion tends to create a: greater 
attention value to the illustrations. 
For example, a turning wind-mill 
or a speeding automobile will take 








Little Rock 


The prosperous, booming center 
of a great land of rapidly devel- 
oping resources, A section where 
opportunity p'ays an hourly tat- 
too on every man’s door. 

THE ARKANSAS GAZETTE, 
daily 18,000, Sunday 25,000, is 
more than keeping pace with its 
field. As a newspaper, it is in 
every sense head, shoulders and 
body above any other state paper. 
Has double the circuiation of the 
biggest of them and is a power 
not only in its home city, but in 
the whole state. 

In every way the state is devel- 
oping on solid, substantial, perma- 
nent lines, and this is only the 
beginning; its mountains are vast 
treasuries of enormous mineral 
wealth; its plains are among the 
richest agricultural fields the 
wor'd -cultivates—and even its 
swamps are now producing rice 
running into the millions. The 
value of its cotton crop alone has 
more than doubled in the past 
four years. 

Arkansas public schools show 
an enrollment of 24 per cent of its 
population as against 15 per cent 
in the state of Maine. 


Think—and act. 
We are at your service. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
THE GAZETTE 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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your attention from a still life 
object. 

6th: That the emotional inter- 
est that the object is capable of 
arousing also creates added atten- 
tion. An example of this is shown 
in a woman crying or a little boy 
being hurt. 

7th: The familiarity that an ob- 
ject possesses in your mind adds 
attention value. For example, if 
you were to see a picture of your 
mother or brother in a magazine, 
it would involuntarily attract your 
attention. 

8th: In regard to this !atter, F. 
H. Bradley contends that the in- 
tensity of attention aroused in 
the observer has greater strength 
toward turning involuntary atten- 
tion into voluntary attention and 
interest. For example, if you saw 
a picture of some prominent local- 
ity in your home city in an ad- 
vertisement you would continue to 
look at it, voluntarily studying the 
finer details of the illustration. 

oth: Unusualness is another 
form of drawing and illustrating 
that attracts attention to the ad- 
vertisement carrying such a pic- 
ture. 


COLOR. 


1st: Several psychologists have 
endeavored to prove the relative 
value of colors. Walter Dill Scott 
arranges the colors in the order of 
red, blue and yellow, claiming 
that these are the only three 
colors, while C. E. Ferree, whose 
tests were made by use of the 
Professor Michaelson method of 
measuring the velocity cf light, 
and tried upon a class of 135 men 
and women, are probably the best 
proofs in regard to the attention 
value of colors. 

The method which Professor 
Michaelson used for measuring 
the velocity of light was placing a 
mirror reflecting the sun directly 
into the eyes of the observer and 
interposing a wheel with round 
holes in the wheel the size of the 
rays of light reflected from the 
mirror. The wheel was then re- 
volved at a very rapid rate of 
speed until it was impossible for 
the light to reflect into the eyes of 
the observer. When it did touch 
the eyes of the observer the 
velocity of the wheel was meas- 


ured and the velocity of light me- 
chanically figured out according 
to the distance that the observer 
was from this wheel. 

In the tests made by Ferree we 
are not going into detail as to the 
number of revolutions of the 
wheel, but will show the colors on 
a comparative basis which is suf- 
ficient to prove the attention value 
of one color over the other. 

At a distance of 10 meters, or 
33 feet, which is the distance of 
perfect sight, and the distance 
now used by all opticians in test- 


ing eyes,. 

Red was visible in .0226 of a second. 
Green ,, » 9 0871 yy 
Gray ” » » 0484 55 5 
Blue ” ” ” -0568 +) eh) ” 
Yellow ,, ” »» -0963 ,, és 


The velocity of light has been 
subtracted from these color values 
—the velocity is 186,600 miles per 
second. 

2nd: The color combinations 
were reversed and red accepted as 
the color to attract the most at- 
tention was placed on different 
backgrounds with the results as 
follow: 


ROOD 5.06 0.0 0's 
Yellow-Green 


OS 8 ees 
3rd: The colors were again 
tested according to distance, and 
were placed 500 meters, or 1,625 
feet, away from the observer, and 
were seen as follows in fractions 





of seconds: 

DE. bevetabessoasavwacas 41 
SEEN “ide do's s ob~.coeveas -55 
RTs 6g bs ase bic eat antiwee 78 
ED. <s neieacsisxse cinta 2.63 


From this it is clearly seen that 
the penetrating value of colors 
represented practically the same 
as their relative attention values 
Professor Titchner varies 
slightly with Professor Ferree’s 
test, showing red to be first among 
colors, and purplish green to be 
second; green, blue and yellow 
follow. He also claims that the 
intensity of interest aroused by 
colors is greater when red, blue 
and yellow are used, proving that 
the intensity of sensation aroused 
by green is less on account of its 
familiarity, though it contains a 
high standard for its attention 
value on account of its familiarity. 
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ANOTHER RECRUIT FOR AN 
AGENCY ORGANIZATION. 





D’Arcy ApverTisiInc CoMPANy. 
St. Louis, Oct. 4, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have read with much interest the 
article published recently over the sig- 
nature of Mr. Robert Tinsman, and the 
one in yon current issue signed by 
Mr. Fred H. Siegfried, with reference 
to the necessity of forming an Ad- 
vertising Agents’ Association. 

We know there is much to be said 
in behalf of this movement, and we 
fee] that enough has been done to at 
least excite the interest of the many 
who have the welfare of the advertis- 
ing of this country at heart. 

Diweve, there will be a better time 
and a better place to go into the de- 


tails that must be considered | form- 
ing such an association, but for the 
moment, we would like to add our 
hearty approval of the progress that 
has toe made, and state that this 
company is willing to do its share to 
dortaer promote the organization. 

We would also be pleased to have 
you include our name in_ any | list 
that you will hereafter publish, signi- 
fying that we are ready to do our part, 
and further, to subscribe our propor- 
tion of the money necessary to defer 
the expenses of the work. 

W. C. D’Arcy. 
————_—_+o>—_—_—_—_— 

The Ridgway Company, publishers of 
Everybody's, has brought out a new 
magazine, Adventure. The first issue 
contains 192 pages, with illustrations. 
It is a purely fiction publication and is 
to sell for fifteen cents. 
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cember Ist, 1910, for advertis- 

ing to start in January, 1911, 

will be entered at the old rate 
of 50 cents per line, which rate may 
be retained on continuous insertions 
for several months. 

The Fruit-Grower is the handsomest 
farm paper in America. It more 
nearly approaches the magazine class 
than any other medium which goes 
exclusively to the farmer. High class 
calendered paper is used on every 
issue. Half-tone cuts as fine as 150 
line screen may be used if desired. 

The Fruit-Grower reaches the most 
prosperous and enlightened class of 
general farmers in America. Its 
readers do not grow fruit exclusively, 
but they are interested in fruit, and 
data secured by the United States 
Census Bureau and by Cornell Uni- 
versity absolutely proves that this 
class of farmers, those who grow 
fruit, are the most prosperous farmers 
in America. They have on the aver- 
age better homes, and they receive 
larger incomes than any other class. 
Send Today For Our New Booklet 
“THE PROOF OF THE QUALITY” 

We have recently compiled data 
Secured direct from our subscribers 
which shows the average Fruit-Grower 
Subscriber’s farm comprises 163 acres, 
an average of 18 acres planted to 
fruits, 15 acres to wheat, 27 acres 


THE FRUIT GROWER 


CO ‘sere made before De- 








“The National Farm Magazine” 


100,000 A Month fst 


. every season a larger volume of ad- 





"Gove beide | St. Joseph, Mo. 











Reg Trade Mark. ‘Brother Jonathan ”’ 








to corn, 9 acres to oats, and about 65 - 
acres to miscellaneous crops, such as 
clover, alfalfa, potatoes and other gen- 
eral farm crops. This data shows 
that our readers Own an average of 
above seven horses, fifteen cattle and 
twenty hogs, and that poultry is raised 
on _a large scale. 

While the advertising rate is 50c 
agate line, $7.00 per inch, we quote 
special rates on large copy used in a 
single issue, as follows: greed 
page $80, half page $150, full page 
$280, these rates being a discount 
from the line rate of 20, 25 and 30 
per cent for quarter, half and full 
page copy, respectively. 

There will be no question about 
the right kind of copy making good 
in The. Fruit-Grower. We carr 


vertising, both display and classified, 
than any other farm paper in Amer- 
ica. This is the very best evidence 
that The Fruit-Grower is a_ result- 
getter. It has been paying these ad- 
vertisers for years to use space in 
The Fruit-Grower, and it will pay you. 
If desired, we extend to you the 
free use of our “Special Service 
Bureau” to assist in getting up spe- 
cial copy covering any line, which 
will appeal especially to Fruit-Grower 
readers. Write today for sample 
copy and our new booklet, “The 
Proof of the Quality,” sent free on 
request. Address requests to 
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DecemBER ComrorT 


teeming with Christmas cheer, 
will issue early, and as usual 
will bring its advertisers a 


Large 
Holiday 
Trade 


At a million and a quarter country firesides 
the ads in December COMFORT witl be searched 
keenly for Christmas bargains and other novelties 
not found in the village stores. The approaching 
holiday season is a special stimulus to the interest of 
COMFORT readers in advertised goods of all kinds, 
for they are such confirmed mail-order buyers that 


&/ per cent. of 
Comfort’s subscribers 
Patronize its Advertisers 


General-publicity ads are studied with 
equal interest, for 939% of COMFORT’S sub- 
scribers habitually read the ads. National 
advertisers need December COMFORT’S pull. 


December forms close November 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or send direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Wew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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TURNING OUT GOOD COPY. 





“GETTING INTO THE PROPER MOOD--- 
BEST COPY BASED ON LONG-TIME 
EXPERIENCE — COPY FOUNDED ON 
APPEAL TO HUMAN EMOTIONS— 
THE EDUCATIONAL VERSUS GEN- 
ERAL PUBLICITY IDEA—ADDRESS AT 
THE ADVERTISING AFFILIATION, 
ROCHESTER. 





By C. C. Winningham, 
Advertising Manager, Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Detroit; formerly Chief 
of Copy Staff, Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago. 

I know one man who always 
goes to a ten-cent show, and an- 
other who reads Nick Carter’s 
detective stories, to work them- 
selves into the mood to write 
copy. I do not think any two 
men gather data and information 
alike. Some men can write lots 
of copy without thinking, ap- 
parently, and some think a lot 
and do not write at all. I do not 
believe much in the analysis of 
copy, as many of us understand it. 
I think that most of the copy that 
is good is written, not from any 
immediate investigation we may 
have made prior to preparing that 
copy, but based upon an experi- 
ence that we have been years in 

acquiring. 

I can give you a few instances 
of this kind. I de not believe that 
a man analyzes even the display 
intelligently. He may think he 
knows it. A few years ago I had 
some experience with financial ad- 
vertising, as a good example of 
how this works out. I think the 
ad occupied a thousand lines. It 
ran in the Sunday newspapers, 
znd was immensely profitable. We 
thought if this ad would pay in 
a thousand lines it would also pay 
proportionately greater in a full 
page ad, but it did not pay. The 
printer, in setting it up, had 
spaced out the words, and finally 
we concluded it took too long to 
read it. A man would read from 
word to word, and it would give 
an opportunity for another sug- 
gestion or another thought to get 
into his mind, jumping from one 
word to another. This was an- 
alyzed afterwards; not before. 


We dropped it in that form, and 
we repeated the first ad, and the 
third week we set it up close 
with white space all around it, 
and it paid. The analysis is this— 
to sell stock, enthusiasm must go 
with it. People must think quickly 
—just as a salesman talks rapidly. 
That is the only solution I can 
give to that experience. Probably 
most of you will agree that most 
of our experience was based upon 
old medical advertising. About 
ten years ago that was the prin- 
cipal advertising done. We had 
to do with human nature then, 
and most of our copy was founded 
upon fear or ambition, and prin- 
cipally fear. 

Just now there is appearing in 
the magazines an advertisement of 
an oats product, and I think orte 
of the headlines reads, “Are the 
mentally deficient underfed?” 
That is as good as any medical 
ad I ever saw. It is the same 
story. The people who read those 
publications you may say, are not 
mentally deficient or they would 
not read the publication; but such 
ads incite fear, and I think the 
campaign is based upon that. 

There was an automobile cam- 
paign conducted last year founded 
upon ,the personality of a man. a 
great organizer. That is also the 
old medical business, just like a 
hospital will advertise that a cer- 
tain doctor is the chief of its staff. 
or this man has discovered a mys- 
terious remedy that will cure dis- 
ease. If we look at any campaign 
we have in mind, I believe we will 
find it has been tested out and 
used somewhere else in some 
other copy, probably years before. 

The whole idea of preparation 
of copy, in my mind, is the point 
of view. We none of us know 
how any particular proposition 
will be received by the public until 
we try it qut, and one man’s opin- 
ion is just as good as another 
man’s until it is tried. If we 
knew what copy would do before 
we ran it, there would be need for 
spending only a small amount of 
money to boost it. The business 
is based upon that proposition. 
Theatrical producers do not know 
what a play will do until after it 
has been tried. I recall a first 
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night performance, where it was 
11:30 o'clock before the hit of 


the show was made, and it was a 


part of the play that had not even 
been rehearsed. The play had to 
be rewritten. We have to rewrite 
our copy, and we do not know 
what its effect will be until it has 
been produced. The other ideas 
used with the copy, the associa- 
tion with other advertisements in 
the publication or the time that it 
is read, will have much influence 
on the success of the copy. If any 
of you have used Sunday news- 
papers on mail order advertise- 
ments, you will know that ona 
rainy Sunday your advertisements 
will pull much better than on a 
bright day in spring, particularly 
if it is the first bright day, be- 
cause people can go out, and do 
not read. You cannot anticipate 
that. 

I know one man who places 
more advertisements of that kind, 
and has for years, than any other 
individual in America. He can- 
not write an advertisement. Yet, 
if you take a piece of copy to him 
and ask him what he thinks of it, 
he will say whether it will or will 
not pay, and he is usually right. 
Another man whom I know won't 
think about copy, if he wants to 
write any advertisement. He 
tries to forget all about it, and 
bring a fresh viewpoint on it. If 
you write an advertisement and 
mull it over and think about it, 
it is my experience, you don’t get 
any better ad. You put yourself 
into a point of view or frame of 
mind that renders you incapable 
of judging how good it is. You 
think too seriously about it. The 
people look at the big picture, and 
the people who read our adver- 
tisements do not analyse the little 
thought. They do not see this 
sentence or that sentence. What 
I say te you to-day will only leave 
some one impression with some 
of you. None of you will be able 
to tell all that I have said. I won’t 
be able to, myself—some will re- 
member one incident, and some 
another—and that is the way ad- 
vertising works. 

I think of a campaign here in 
connection with this automobile 
business I told you of. That cam- 


paign invoived a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in about five months, 
and was based upon a man, About 
three years before, the same ad 
writer had run a medical cam- 
paign which was founded upon 
the success a woman had attained 
in selling medicine by mail. It 
was so very successful that it sug- 
gested itself to him to advertise 
the automobile in that way. You 
call to mind some influence or 
some suggestion that you have had 
in the years past. You may get 
it in the street car or from some- 
body you are ta.king to. You do 
not know you are going to get a 
potent thought. I am trying to 
give you a few incidents or ex- 
amples. They may give a sugges- 
tion to you which, in writing copy 
at some other time, may be of 
some value to you. The knowl- 
edge of one person about an ad- 
vertisement cannot, in my opinion, 
be taken as a good indication 
whether the ad will pay. I never 
would ask a friend of mine, and 
consider it seriously, whether he 
thought this ad or that ad was 
good. First of all, he is not in 
the same frame of mind as the 
man talking to me. The- public 
is lazy, and I believe that you can 
run a full page ad in a publication 
and not one-fifth of the readers 
will note your ad. If they did, 
why would the mail order ads pay 
in the same publication? 

I recall an advertiser who 
sold an obesity cure, and he used 
as an illustration a very fat man. 
The copy paid immensely, but 
finally it began to work out and 
no replies were received. With- 
out changing a single word, but 
substituting the illustration of a 
large woman the ad paid. It was 
not analysis that did that. He 
merely tried that. It was merely 
a guess. So, in the preparation 
of copy, we should take the little 
experiences we have and _ test 
them out, play along, I think, un- 
til we find out. 

The coupon idea that runs in 
advertisements now was not the 
development of one man, and did 
not come up all at once. One 
man used it one way and another 
man another way. It was the old 
thought of the first, “Cut out this 
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ad.” That was the first key sys- 
tem they had. 

All have different problems 
to solve, and we work differently 
with each problem. Yet we all 
have to appeal to one thing and 


that is human nature. It is the 
same all the time. It does not 
make any difference how you 


reach a man, whether you frighten 
him, which, of course, is the big- 
gest appeal, or whether you appeal: 
to his ambition. Human nature 
is the same to-day that it was a 
century ago, and will be the same 
a century from now. ‘There is 
nothing new in it. There might 
be something new in the way you 
appeal to a person, but most of 
the big campaigns concerning 
which we know about are based 
upon conditions existing at the 
time. It is easier to sell an auto- 
mobile to-day than when the car 
was first put out, and it is a lot 
easier to sell a camera to-day than 
when it was first put out. It is 
owing to the fact that someone 
else has it. .If I can cause you 
to think constantly about a thing 
for a minute, I can cause you to 
do it, but if something distracts 
your attention from what I am 
trying to make you do, you will 
not do it. We all do things we 
know we should not do, because 
some thought compels us to. 
(To be continued) 
i 
NEW POSITION FOR F. J. BEN- 
JAMIN. 





Fred J. Benjamin, for some years on 
the staff of Printers’ Inx, has just 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the American Oxhydric Company, of 
Milwaukee. He will hold this position 
in addition to his present post of ad- 
vertising manager for the. Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Company, manufacturers 
of traveling cranes, also of Milwaukee. 

_——— +o 

_L. M. Sloman has been appointed 
Eastern representative of, the Inland 
Printer and the Inland Stationer, with 
offices in the Tribune Building, New 
York. Mr. Sloman has been connected 
with the New York Times, the New 
corr Review, the Boston American, 
ete. 





Resolutions were adopted by the Ohio 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association on 
Sept. 7th, at Springfield, against using 
any but newspaper advertising; oppos- 
ing all contributions to bazaars, pro- 
gtammes, etc., and favoring legislative 
action against shoe junk dealers, 
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PRICE MAINTENANCE IN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 





M. WINEBURGH, OF OMEGA OIL 
FAME, STUDIES THE METHODS OF 
PRICE PROTECTION ABROAD—RE- 
TAILERS REBATED THEIR PROFIT 
AFTER RECEIPT OF FULL RETAIL 
PRICE—HOW PLANS WORK OUT. 





M. Wineburgh, the New York 
agency man and the guiding spirit 
in the selling of Omega oil, toured 
England and France this past 
summer in an automobile, upon a 
general scouting expedition. He 
was impressed with many things, 
hut the discovery which surprised 
him most was that both the Eng- 
lish and the French have solved 
to their perfect. satisfaction the 
problem which is greatly bother- 
ing American manufacturers—that 
of maintenance of prices. 

“You may quote me as saying 
that, as far as I could observe, 
the plan of protecting prices works 
perfectly in both England and 
France,” said Mr. Wineburgh. 
“When we first began our cam- 
paign to sell Omega oil abroad, 
we had not come to understand 
the bearing of the system. But a 
tour of the large and the small 
cities convinced me that a manu- 
facturer would be following the 
paths of folly in not making his 
campaign amenable to the worked- 
out practices in vogue over there.” 


THE FRENCH PLAN OF PRICE PRO- 
TECTION. 

In order best to understand the 
bearing of the French plan, as- 
sume that you are a druggist, or 
as he is called there, a “chemist.” 
Each chemist belongs to what is 
called the “Ticket Prime” Asso- 
ciation. With nothing like the 
Sherman anti-trust law to inter- 
pose a barrier this association has 
developed until to-day its policies 
are well night absolute. No drug- 
gist would put himself in opposi- 
tion to it, if he had any regard 
for his future. 

This is the way the Ticket 
Prime system works. To each ar- 
ticle the druggist sells is attached 
a ticket, which is torn off by the 
druggist when he hands the prod- 


uct over the counter to the cus- 
tomer. If the article sells for a 
dollar, the druggist sends the dol- 
lar to the jobber, together with 
the ticket, which he signs.. Upon 
stated days the jobber remits the 
retailer the profit, usually twenty- 
five per cent, which the product 
pays. The jobber for his part 
sells for a flat ten per cent, with 
no discount for cash. 

The ticket which the druggist 
returns to the jobber is virtually a 
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A “TICKET PRIME” WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE DEALER’S PROFIT AND WHICH HAS 
PREVENTED PRICE CUTTING IN FRANCE. 


contract to maintain the prices 
fixed by the manufacturer. In 
fact, in the eyes of the French 
law, it is a contract. Should a 
druggist cut prices he full well 
knows what penalty is liable to be 
visited upon him. The “ticket 
prime” association, made up of 
leading manufacturers, practically 
outlaws him; furthermore, it: re- 
fuses to redeem the tickets for the 
cash which represent the dealers’ 
profits, if the latter is found to 
have cut prices. Not only is the 
druggist refused his profit upon 
the single article on which he cut, 
but he is also refused the profit 
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upon all the other ticket prime 
articles which he carries in stock. 

It is easy to see how helpless 
this system renders the price- 
cutter. He cannot collect from 
the jobber his profit not only 
upon one article but also upon 
the majority of the articles which 
he carries in stock. Retribution 
means annihilation, practically. 
Most of the good proprietary ar- 
tices in France are sold under 
the ticket prime system. The as- 
sociation has solved a troublesome 
question with such satisfaction to 
the manufacturer and the retail- 
er alike that all but a few manu- 
facturers belong to it and abcut 70 
per cent of the retailers. The 
jobber thus naturally swings over 
to the system, for the reason that 
he could not carry on a profitable 
business if he did not bow to the 
demands of the manufacturer and 
the retailer. 

A remembrance of the days 
when the evils of price cutting ran 
rampant makes the retai'er bear 
with cheerfulness the strict au- 
tocracy of the ticket prime sys- 
tem. Mr. Wineburgh stated that 
there is practically no price cut- 
ting in all France. A druggist is 
staking his business future in 
yielding to the temptation to cut. 
Should he undersell upon a single 
article, word of the action gets al- 
most immediately to his competi- 
tors down the street or in the 
other block. He is then quickly 
reported by them to the ticket 
prime association and his profits, 
represented by his signed tickets 
in the hands of the jobber, are 
held up pending investigation. 
Conviction of price cutting means 
that the druggist must sell with- 
out a profit every association ar- 
ticle which he has in his store. 

There is another price-protect- 
ing scheme in practice in France, 
but it is not so popular. Under 
it the tickets are redeemed dif- 
ferently. The tickets are passed 
up to what may be called an audit- 
ing board, composed of represen- 
tatives of the manufacturing mem- 
bers of the association, and this 
body remits to the retailer what 
profits are due him. 

But in this way the board is 
cognizant of the amount of busi- 
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A million people make 
a big market—and that’s 
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ness which evefy manufacturer is 
doing. As every manufacturer, 
who is a member, may thus keep 
exactly informed of the business 
of a competitor, this plan has not 
made such a forceful appeal as 
has the ticket prime sys.em, un- 
der which the jobber, or each 
manufacturer separately, remits 
the profit. The ticket prime plan 
“gives away” nothing of the busi- 
ness of one manufacturer to an- 
other. 

About ninety-five per cent of the 
druggists of France belong to one 
or the other of these price main- 
tenance associations. Obviously 
the retailer has little incentive to 
substitute, and the manufacturer 
can rely more surely upon real- 
izing the full value of his pro- 
motion efforts than he can in 
America. 


HCW ENGLAND PROTECTS PRICES. 


In England over half of the 
druggists belong to the P. A. T. 
A., or the Proprietary Articles 
Trade Association. The essence 
of the P. A. T. A. plan is com- 
bination between manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers in one 
association, whcse business it is 
to protect the interest of the three 
sections. A governing council, 
consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of the sections 
named, has been formed. The P. 
A. T. A. was formed in 1896, after 
the whole trade had experienced 
the unsatisfactory methods for- 
merly in vogue, -vhen price agree- 
ments were made _ individually. 
This unconcerted and more or less 
sporadic effort to keep prices up 
where manufacturers had marked 
them had convinced everybody 
that the best results would be 
achieved by co-operation and or- 
ganization. Almost every manu- 
facturer and retailer was ready 
to enter a properly organized as- 
sociation. The general feeling 
was that “I will be good if you 
will be good.” The P. A. T. A. 
makes it possible for members to 
know that every other member is 
“good.” The fear of being un- 
dersold has been in great meas- 
ure banished and trade has felt 
a constantly increasing impulse 
in consequence. 


Under the English plan manu- 
facturers pledge themselves not to 
supply their goods to any one on 
the P. A. T. A. “stop list,” and 
any trader who persists in cutting 
any one of the articles is put on 
that stop list. From‘the first this 
plan worked well. In 1898 it was 
found that the manufacturers of 
certain very important articles 
would join the association pro- 
vided they were at liberty to sup- 
ply any of their own customers 
who agreed to maintain their 
prices, even though that customer 
was cutting some article on the 
P. A. T. A. list. The difficulty 
was met and these manufacturers 
‘were allowed to join upon these 
terms, the essence of the revised 
scheme being that if a firm per- 
sisted in cutting any one price 
on the list his name was added 
to the “stop list’ and he could 
not then obtain supplies of any 
of the goods on the list without 
going direct to the manufacturer, 
buying in large quantities and 
giving an individual agreement to 
maintain prices. 

The plan has wotees like a 
charm and cutting on P. A. T. A. 
articles is growing to be a a rarity 
in Great Britain. To belong to 
this association costs the manu- 
facturer five guineas, the jobber 
five guineas and the retailer five 
shillings. 

It has been found that whole- 
salers work cordially in conjunc- 
tion with this plan, whereas they 
are apt to refuse much co-opera- 
tion with individual schemes of 
price protection, on the ground 
that it costs too much trouble. 
Every wholesale house has signed 
an agreement not to supply P. A. 
T. A. goods to those retailers who 
are on the “stop list.” 

The official organ of the P. A. 
T. A. is the Anti-Cutting Record. 
This is sent to all members of the 
association, as well as to all other 
druggists in business and to num- 
erous manufacturers and whole- 
saters. In all about 10,500 copies 
are circulated every month. 

About five thousand druggists 
now belong to the P. A. T. A., or, 
as has been said, over half 
of the whole number in the 
country. 
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WORKING CO-OPERATION 
IN SALES AND ADVER- 
TISING DEPART- 
MENTS. 





SALESMAN APPEALS TO EAR, ADVER- 
TISING MAN TO EYE— SOME 
THINGS TO DO TO SECURE ACTIVE 
AND RESULTFUL CO-OPERATION— 
ADDRESS AT CLEVELAND AD CLUB. 





By Frank M. Comrie, 
Manager, The J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Cleveland. 

Formerly the manufacturer 
managed his own advertising and 
directed his salesmen. 

Organization has taken the p!ace 
of individual effort, and the vari- 
ous departments of large con- 
cerns have been placed in charge 
of specialists. 

The aim of both the sales and 
the advertising department is to 
increase the sales. Therefore we 
have two departments with more 
or less conflicting interests — en- 
deavoring to accomplish the same 
result. Whether the product ad- 
vertised is sold by the direct 
spoken arguments of the sa'esman 
or by the printed advertisement— 
both try to convince the purchaser 
that he shou'd buy. 

The salesman appeals to the 
buyer’s mind through the me- 
dium of the ear—the buyer and 
seller are face to face and the 
sale must be made by personal 
salesmanship. 

The advertising man appeals to 
the mind through the medium of 
the eye. It must be seen before it 
can convince. Printed advertise- 
ments would not bring a single 
reply in a world inhabited by 
blind people. The minds of the 
blind are principally reached 
through the sense of touch or the 
sense of hearing. 

The term sales manager is a 
misnomer. The sales manager is 
in fact in most concerns the 
manager of salesmen, yet he has 
usurped the place of the adver- 
tising manager in many instances, 
and has become of much more 
importance. The sales manager 
is the one who is called to con- 
fer with the directors—he is the 
one who assists in outlining the 


business policy—he has authority. 

Mr. Manning, general sales and 
advertising manager of the Grape 
Products Company, in a recent 
article in Printers’ INK, advo- 
cates the consolidation of the ad- 
vertising and sales departments 
under one manager. You will ob- 
serve that he calls himself gen- 
eral sales and advertising man- 
ager. The advertising manager is 
in danger of becoming an assist- 
ant to the sa‘'es manager, due 
largely to the fact that the sales 
manager gets all the credit for 
the increase in sales. An able 
sales manager is usually a very 
poor advertising manager, and 
vice versa, a good advertising 
manager is often a poor sales- 
man. 

Every sales manager and adver- 
tising manager must solve his own 
problems and depend on his own 
judgment. Conditions vary so 
widely in different concerns that 
a policy which is good for one 
might be ill-advised for another. 

I will give briefly. a few funda- 
mentals for obtaining the co-op- 
eration of the sales department. 

1st. Go -out and try selling 
goods yourself. Find out the dif- 
ficulties that the salesman has to 
overcome, learn trade conditions 
at first hand, and win the respect 
of your salesmen by proving that 
you can sell goods. 

2d. Get together with the sales 
manager and decide on a definite 
plan of work. Then carry out 
that plan together. It is the duty 
of the sales manager to manage 
the sales department. If he will 
not co-operate then you must 
choose between getting a new 
sales manager or getting a new 
job. The sales manager who will 
not co-operate with the advertis- 
ing department is working against 
instead of for his employer, and 
the quicker he is replaced by a 
bigger man the better it will be 
for the business. 

3d. Don’t get bigger than your 
organization. The poorest sales- 
man can teach the wisest adver- 
tising manager something. Studv 
your salesmen—learn to look at 
things from their viewpoint. The 
sales manager is probably the 
ablest salesman in the concern. 
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Be guided by his advice in mat- 
ters with which he is much more 
familiar than you. 

4th. Take your “star” salesman, 
have a stenographer take notes 
of his “selling talk,” then send it 
to the other salesmen. The sales- 
man knows what to say and when 
to say it. Use him as a teacher 
for your other salesmen — both 
through oral and written sales 
talks. 

5th. Get acquainted with your 
salesmen. Win their confidence 
and friendship. Show them that 
you are trying to help them in- 
crease their sales. Take an in- 
terest in the work of every sales- 
man. By getting enthusiastic 
yourself you will inspire enthu- 
siasm in your salesmen, 

6th. Remember that a friendly 
letter to the man on the road is 
always welcome. Traveling sales- 
men endure many hardships. 
Theirs is about the hardest job 
on earth. Bad weather, late 
trains, poor hotels and few orders 
will dampen the ardor of the most 
buoyant salesman. I have known 
of salesmen who have traveled 
weeks without receiving a single 
letter from their house, except re- 
mittances. The man at the front 
needs support from the nian be- 
hind. Write him friendly letters 
full of news about the factory, the 
sales and the salesmen. Tell him 
about any good orders that have 
been, received—keep him thor- 
oughly informed of any new de- 
developments of the business. 
Keep up a personal correspond- 
ence with everyone of your sales- 
men regularly. 

7th. The most powerful influ- 
ence in obtaining the co-operation 
of the salesman is the knowledge 
that the general manager of the 
concern is watching his work. A 
friendly letter over the personal 
signature of the man who is the 
active head of the business will 
win the loyalty, arouse enthusiasm 
and increase the efficiency of 
every salesman. The policy of 
keeping in touch with the sales- 
men by means of personal letters 
over the signature of the head of 
the house has brought splendid 
results from those concerns that 
have adopted it. 


INK. 

















Get More 
of It 


Why be satisfied with 
moderate sales of your 
goods in the Pacific North- 
west when there exists such 
tremendous possibilities for 
trade development? There’s 
business a-plenty here. Get 
more of it for yourself! 
You can do it easily, quick- 
ly and economically. And 
the first step toward it is*to 
place the 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


on your list. The Times is 
the fastest growing medium 
in the fastest growing mar- 
ket in the world. Seattle 
and the Times form an ad- 
vertising combination that’s 
a winner for any advertiser. 
Circulation average first 9 
months of 1910: 


Daily, - 64,617 
Sunday, 83,910 


September advertising in 
the Times totaled an in- 
crease over August of 
63,000 lines, and led nearest 
competitor 275,800 lines. 

Get more business out of 
Seattle. The Times will 
he!p you. 


TIMES PRINTING CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
The S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 


Sole Foreign Representatives 


New York Kansas City Chicago 
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SOME ROCK-BOTTOM ES- 
SENTIALS OF ADVERTIS- 
ING SUCCESS. 


SIX REQUIREMENTS WHICH ARE ES- 
SENTIALS—A WORLD-WIDE MAR- 
KET POSSIBLE—THE FIRST STEP 
AND CONTINUITY THE VITAL 
THINGS—EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS 
AT ADSCRIPT CLUB, INDIANAPOLIS, 


By George C. Sherman. 


President, Sherman & Bryan, Advertis- 
ing Agents, New York. 

There are as many definitions 
of advertising as there are 
kinds of advertising. Some call 
it “Salesmanship - on - paper”— 
others, “merchandising-in-print,” 
The definition I like best is “com- 
mercialized push,’ for advertising 
means putting pressure behind a 
business—shoving it ahead—keep- 
ing it moving onward and for- 
ward. 

Successful advertising consists 
of six equally important parts. 

1. A commodity already in de- 
mand or one for which a legit- 
imate market can be created. 

2. An article good enough and 
priced to stand the gaff of com- 
petition. 

3. A trade-mark that explains 
at a glance (without pages of 
copy) the article that it identifies. 

4. An advertising agency that 
knows where and how the prod- 
uct should be marketed. 

5. The selection of proper 
media and forms of advertising 
to be adopted. 

6. A combination of interests 
(men) with backbone, and an ad- 
vertising appropriation sufficient 
to blaze their own trail and wait 
for results—which must follow. 

A world-wide market can never 
be created for any article with- 
out advertising. Advertising is 
not a mystery. No man has the 
secret of advertising, because 
there is no secret to it. 

It is simply applied common 
sense, but applied along the right 
lines, meaning: along the lines of 
experience. No manufacturer 
can make a world-wide market 
for his goods without taking the 
firs: step. He must take that 
step before he can get under wy, 


and after he gets under way, he 
must keep up speed if he expects 
to reach the desired haven. Any 
man who manufactures a good 
article and advertises it wisely 
can create not only a nation wide 
market, but a world-wide market 
for his goods. But he must never 
say “die,” even in face of ap- 
parent obstacles. Like any man in 
private life, a manufacturer of a 
trade-marked article must make 
stepping stones out of. stumbling 
blocks. 
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WHY THE SALESMAN FAILED. 





He wasn’t neat in his appearance. 
He lacked dignity in his bearing. 
He used no tact in introducing him- 
self. 

He was late in keeping his appoint- 
ment. 

He had a conceited and arrogant 
manner. 

_ He did not believe in his own propo- 
sition, 

He disgusted his prospect. with gross 
flattery. 

He didn’t know the fine points of his 
own goods, 

He offended the prospect by undue 
familiarity. 

He made a bitter attack upon his 
competitor’s goods. 

He openly ridiculed his prospect’s 
ideas and methods. 

He made no preliminary ‘study of his 
prospect’s case. 

He relied on bluff instead of solid 
argument based on facts. 

He got lost in the forest of details 
and couldn’t stick to essentials. 

He had been out with the boys the 
night before and showed the effects. 

He talked too much. He gave his 
prospect no chance to explain his needs 
and position. 

He couldn’t answer questions and ob- 
jections intelligently, concisely and con- 
vincingly. He tried to close his pros- 
pect before he had worked him up to 
a point of conviction. 

He lost his nerve because the pros- 
pect presented such an unyielding front, 
forgetting that battles are won by hard 
rallies at the finish. 

He didn’t know his business when he 
made the approach; didn’t talk clean- 
cut business after he got in; didn’t 
make it his business to fight all the 
way through and didn’t do business 
before he left.—Bankers’ and Brokers’ 
Gazette. 

—~+oo———_————" 

Barratt O’Hara, who has been con- 
nected in editorial capacities with vari- 
ous Chicago newspapers, and for a 
number of years Sunday editor of the 
Chicago Examiner, has commenced his 
duties as editor-in-chief of the Chicago 
Magazine, a new illustrated monthly, 
to appear in the latter part of October. 


The Butte, Mont., Inter-Mountain has 
been elected to membership in the 
A. N. P. 
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A FURTHER BRIEF FOR AD- 
VERTISING INSTITUTE. 





KENNEDY CONTINUES THE DISCUS- 
SION OF A PROPOSAL MADE SOME 
MONTHS AGO IN “PRINTERS’ INK” 
—EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS MADE 
BEFORE SPHINX CLUB, NEW YORK. 





By John E. Kennedy, 

Of Lord & Thomas, New York. 

Many of you have heard of the 
cyanide process for treating ores 
in mining. Before its discovery 
millions of dollars’ worth of gold 
was thrown away because it was 
impracticable to extract the metal 
from the low-grade ores. What 
the cyanide process has done for 
mining I believe the proposed in- 
stitute would do for advertising. 

In no other business is there 
such a wealth of undeveloped 
possibilities which are to-day un- 
considered. In advertising there 
is to-day a lack of consistency in 
method, lack of harmony in opin- 
ion, lack of certainty in operation. 
The advertiser who seeks advice 
gets so much of it and finds it 
so conflicting that he is generally 
forced back on his individual 
judgment. He has to grope his 
way through experiments, fads, 
whims, stunts and schemes until 
he has paid the price of a com- 
plete education for a mere slice 
of knowledge. 

We see, for instance, a “tallest 
tower in the world,” built by a 
huge manufacturing concern in 
the expectation that this tower as 
an advertisement would sell sew- 
ing machines. Later we are told 
that no increase in sales is trace- 
able to the building of this tower. 

Through the unbiased finding 
of the Institute for Advertising 
Research the advertiser would 
know before he spends his money 
all that others . have learned 
at immense cost. The institute 
would have no axe to grind, noth- 
ing to sell advertisers, no indebt- 
edness to anybody. It would have 
at its head as director the ab'est 
advertising man that money cou'd 
get, with a fund behind him to 
carry out investigations which no 
advertiser could doubt. 

The profession of medicine was 
once where we are to-day, com- 





posed of a lot of individuals, each 
acting on his own initiative and 
guided by his own limited light. 
The broad and generous spirit 
which advanced the study of med- 
icine to its present high plane 
surely dwells within us of the ad- 
vertising world. The first step is 
to create a promotion fund. Lord 
& Thomas stand ready to contrib- 
ute $5,000 toward a fund of $50,- 
ooo to carry on the work. 











On Monday, Oct. 3rd, 
the Week Day Issue of 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


Was reduced in price from 
Two Cents to 


ONE CENT 


The high standard of THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HER- 
ALD will be maintained, and 
it will continue to be the Best 
Family Newspaper of the 
Middle West. 


Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 
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H the good Ideas, Illustra- ¢% 
tions and Copy we pro- 
duce if you do not know how 
good they are? 
That is why you need to write 
to-day for samples of our work. 


Sold. Bukdy Art Service @ 
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“ADVERTISING VITALS.” 





THE THINGS THAT GO DOWN TO THE 
FOUNDATION OF ADVERTISING 
SUCCESS—“THE MAN, THE AIM, 
THE PLAN” — MERCHANDIZING 
ABILITY—PART OF ADDRESS BEFORE 
MAGAZINE REPRESENTATIVES’ 
CLUB, NEW YORK, OCT. IO. 





By Robert S. Tinsman, 
Vice - President, Federal Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

Advertising might classify in 
two divisions, visible and _ in- 
visible, or external and internal. 
It is my purpose to treat rather 
of the advertising internals which 
are invisible to the naked eye as 
you peruse the advertising pages 
of a publication. Often) it is 
these advertising vitals which are 
unseen to the public that make 
all the difference between success 
and failure for an advertiser. 

Often the pretty advertisement 
which might seem extraordinarily 
clever to the ordinary ad man 
and most artistic in presentation 
to the casual reader, will entirely 
lack those gripping, convincing 
qualities which must be there to 
produce the action. 

When we write an advertise- 
ment, I believe we should not con- 
sider what the reader will say 
when he reads it, so much as 
what he will do. 

Advertising copy is not oratory. 
I had that early impressed upon 
my tender mind when my first 
copy chief turned back one of 
my glowing productions, with the 
caustic remark, “For goodness 
sake, Tinsman, get off the tail of 
that cart. We are not spending 
our customers’ money to preach, 
but to convince; we must lead to 
deeds.” 

In my preliminary sketch of 
this paper I subdivided my funda- 
mental thought of advertising 
vitals into three divisions: The 
Man, the Aim, the Plan, and I 
want to show you how this 
thought of the value of due re- 
gard to advertising internals ap- 
plies vitally to each of these divi- 
sions. 

As I see it, the really effective 
advertising man must unite the 
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practical with the ideal—he mug 

see visions, but he must have an 

aim and pursue it retentlessly, 

He must weld the practical and 

the ideal into real results—bhe 
must be a reader and observer—g 
student. 

He must know the merchandise 
itself, and be acquainted with its 
course from the primary market 
to the consumer; he must know 
the trade and its receptiveness to 
his advertising. 

Good advertising, whether per- 
sonal or written, must contain an 
element of repression—a certain 
indefinable reserve that will lead 
the customer curious to find out 
what you will say the next time, 
and that means “welcome.” 

Now for the aim. Every man 
must have it—every advertisement 
must have it—every campaign 
must have it. One of my cus- 
tomers in the silk trade is such 
an example. In a recent adver- 
tisement to the merchants, he 
stated “We give you what they 
want, when they want it, and we 
know in advance that they will 
want it,” or words to that effect. 

The aim of his business is to 
anticipate fashion to such an ex- 
tent that his line will always lead 
in every store that it enters. And 
because he never loses the sight 
of this aim he accomplishes re- 
sults far above the ordinary. 
Every business you know permits 
such an analysis. Every adver- 
tisement you read should suggest 
it or it is faulty. The single aim, 
the single purpose, the grand goal, 
is what makes every contributing 
circumstance insure achievement. 

In a recent address before the 
advertising club of Cleveland, I 
tried to draw the distinction be- 
tween aimed and aimless adver- 
tising. I called the one a cam- 
paign of character, recalling that 
Emerson said “character is cen- 
trality.” Consequently every part 
of a character campaign recog- 
nizes and observes the center of 
its circle; the one big fact—the 
all dominant reason why the art- 
icle advertised is superior. 

That brings us up to mer- 
chandizing advertising—the abil- 
ity of an advertising campaign to 
accurately reflect the merchandiz- 
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ing element. This merchandizing 
idea as applied to advertising is 
4 much abused term, these days. 
It goes a lot deeper than the as- 
sumption that advertising is 
merely a salesman. A salesman 
is a mighty important “cog” in a 
big wheel; so is an advertise- 
ment, but back of the cog and 
back of the wheel must be the 
motor, and that motor is the 
merchandizing instinct, faculty, 
ability which digs down to the 
fundamental roots of business 
and makes the wheel go round 
and the cogs catch, and pays the 
dividends. 

Many a campaign has been 
doomed to failure because some 
advertising man, without real mer- 
chandise resource, permitted, not 
to say advised, the customer to 
do the wrong thing. Similarly, 


many a great campaign has 
leaped to success because the 
merchandizing idea back of it 


was fundamentally right. 

There is Printz-Biederman, who 
jumped from the ranks of ordin- 
ary garment advertisers, with the 
announcement of a patented lining 
canvas that was guaranteed to 
preserve the shape of a garment 
for two fu!l seasons. Can you 
figure how each of these cam- 
paigns finds immediate reflection 
of every printed word to the 
public in the action of the sales- 
man behind the counter and on 
the road? That is aimed adver- 
tising. 

I'd like to get the goat of old, 
general publicity that so many 
seem to worship. Compare Kel- 
logge copy with Shredded Wheat, 
and te'l me which the most of 
you eat. How about Ivory Soap 
or Pears? Whose _ dividends 
would you rather share? For 
every general publicity success 
which is merely the claim of 
supremacy without supportable 
reason or logical merchandizing 
argument. I will show you 100 
of the other sort. The one may 
make good, if you spend enough 
money—the other is bound to 
make good on a reasonable ex- 
penditure. Aimed or aimless ad- 


vertising—which do you recom- 
mend? 
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Pictorial 
Review 


625,000 Circulation 


It is a fifteen cent publi- 


cation and this guaran- 


tees the ability of its 
readers to follow up 
their interest with pur- 
chases. 


At the same time no 
other magazine has a 
more unique reputation 
for direct returns. 


Pictorial Review 
Advertising Bureau 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 
cHIcaco NEW YORK. BOSTON 
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Touch the High 


and 


Low Spots 





The New England Dailies 


Deliver the goods to the advertiser because they 
reach all the people. 

In New England advertising fields the local daily 
is supreme. The rule is a large home-delivered cir- 
culation at a low rate per line per thousand. 

Building is booming in New England now, 
though the cost of labor is extraordinarily high. This 
means a high wage envelope for the mechanic and 
gives him increased purchasing power. 

The spindles are humming and the shuttles are 
banging in the textile centres showing prosperity. 

The crops are good and the orchards have given 
a good yield, so there is money in the pockets of the 
farmer. 

Now is a good time to begin your campaign in 


New England. 


Ten Representative New England Dailies in Ten Representative 
New England Cities : 
Burlington, Vt., Free Press Salem, Mass., News 
Meriden, Ct., Record Portland, Me., Express 
Waterbury, Ct., Republican New Bedford '™4yPArp ano 
New Haven, Ct., Register Lynn, Mass., Item 
Worcester, Mass., Gazette Spring field, Mass., Union 
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DIFFICULTIES FACING PRO- 
POSED ADVERTISING 
INSTITUTE. 





HARMONY AND COMPLETE UNITY OF 
CO-OPERATION THE BIGGEST NEED 
—GREAT WASTE DUE TO IGNOR- 
ANCE—PROVERBIAL INABILITY OF 
TRADE ORGANIZATION TO CO-OP- 
ERATE FOR GENERAL GOOD—-ADDRESS 
AT SPHINX CLUB, NCW YORK, 





By Len M. Frailey, 
Advertising Manager, Campbell’s Soups, 
Camden, N. J. 

As to the fundamental ideas of 
Mr. Kennedy’s plan of an “insti- 
tute for advertising research,” I 
have no quarrel. But I do criti- 
cize the feasibility of organizing 
such an institution speaking as an 
advertiser. I seriously question 
whether any organization of ad- 
vertisers and advertising men 
could be brought into such a state 
of harmony as to reaily get the re- 
sults hoped for. Considering the 
practice and mode of business to- 
day the plan seems most Utopian. 
I do not hesitate to say that if 
such results as Mr. Kennedy hopes 
for can be secured he will have 
done a most remarkable and ex- 
traordinary service to modern 

business. 

The advertising field is full of 
adherents who have little knowl- 
edge but much presumption, with 
the result that perhaps more mon- 
ey is wasted in poor advertising 
than in Wall street speculation. I 
confess that if my company could 
eliminate waste by means of any 
plan whatever, it would be worth 
a great deal of money. If we es- 
timate our waste in advertising at 
forty per cent. I believe we are 
conservative, 

However, I have been a mem- 
ber of trade organizations and 
have never known any honestly 
co-operative plan for the good of 
all to succeed. The proposed good 
was most always for the benefit of 
a particular group or individual. 
I am skeptical, but willing to be 
shown. 

_ +o 
H. D. Cushing, 24 Milk street, has 


been appointed New England repre- 
sentative for the Woman’s World. 





New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City! 


The Register 


New Haven’s 
Best Paper! 


The Register, selling for Two Cents 
a copy, has the LARGEST as well as 
the BEST Circulation of any New 
Haven paper. It is 


Connecticut’s 
Greatest 


Classified Ad 
Medium 


Carries more Classified ads than any 
other paper in the State! 
[Classified Rate, 1c word; 7 times, 5c.] 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








POSITION WANTED 


as advertising or Business Manager 
(or both) of an established publication where 
the services of an experts and capable 
executive are required, 

Have had 16 years’ all-around newspaper 
advertising and publishing experience ani 
understand thoroughly practically every 
branch of the business—executive, advertis- 
ing, business, circulation and mechanical. 
Have had working experience in the eight 
largest cities in the country and have always 
held executive and semi-executive positions of 
importance and responsibility. 

m a capable executive; a successful so- 
licitor (both by correspondence and per- 
sonal methods); a strong correspondent; 
good copy writer, and an all-around office 
and detail man—rapid, accurate and sys- 
tematic. 

Possess the experience, ability, and 

judgment necessary for taking en- 

tire charge of weekly or monthly 
publication. 

Am at pas engaged as New York 
manager of a large, old-established publica- 
tion, a position which involves considerable 
travelling and desire to return to executive 
and inside work. 

My desire to make a change in position is 
entirely voluntary, but am in no great hurry 
to do so, and am — only @ strictly 
high-grade — Have always made good 
and can submit a large number of gilt-edge 
references from men of importance with 

d in publishi 


whom I have been ig 





work, 
No objection to leaving New York. 
Address “SACKETT," care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
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POLICIES AND MISSIONS 
OF MEDIUMS AS ADVER- 
TISING FACTORS. 








HOW THE EDITORIAL IDEA AND THE 
BUSINESS METHODS OF A PUBLI- 
CATION AFFECT THE PULLING 
POWER OF MAGAZINES, NEWSPA- 
PERS AND TRADE PAPERS—AD- 
DRESS AT TECHNICAL PUBLICITY 
ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 13. 





By Harry Tipper. 
Atvering Manager, The Texas Com- 
pany (Petroleum and Products), 
New York. 

I place the value of the varying 
governing features in both the 
editorial and the business end of 
the advertising medium, first, as 
considered from the point of 
view of the man who is buying ad- 
vertising space. 

These considerations are quite 
apart from a mere statement of 
circulation. Circulation, while in 
itself an indication of reasonable 
value in rates, necessary to any 
consideration of the adaptability 
of any medium to a particular 
advertising scheme and indicative 
of the activity of a paper, is not 
by any means the greatest or only 
evidence of value. It may be here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, and 
it may be worked up by all sorts 
of schemes, legitimate or other- 
wise, and it may contain some- 
what of seeming strength only. 

The following considerations of 
editorial and business policy are, 
however, possible of easy deter- 
mination from the advertising 
manager's point of view, and they 
give a measure of value. which 
will determine the strength of a 
publication from its position of 
authority and standing. 

First among the requisites to 
a strong publication I would place 
the necessity of a mission. 

Every advertising medium not 
ready to be buried has a place 
of some kind, catering to a certain 
proportion of the public either 
strongly or weakly. It may be 
held to this public by the slen- 
derest threads of interest imag- 
inable and again, it may be bound 
to the people it reaches by the 
strongest kind of personal inter- 
est and association. It is in this 
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particular that the word “mis- 
sion” was used advisedly to ex- 
press the conscious understand- 
ing of the management of an ad- 
vertising medium that certain 
fundamentals are necessary in or- 
der to hold the public it wishes 
to reach strongly and in a perma- 
nent manner. 

There is probably no class of 
publications in which the neces- 
sity for this mission is so easily 
seen as in the case of technical 
or trade journals of any kind. 
This is very easy to appreciate, 
as these journals are used pri- 
marily for information and the 
question of how, to what extent, 
and in what way the information 
is supplied, makes up the entirety 
of the interest taken in the maga- 
zines by the public. 

The circulation of any maga- 
zine depends upon the individual 
interest excited in numbers of in- 
dividual cases. This interest is 
in direct proportion to the way in 
which the magazine caters to the 
particular individual’s pleasures 
and ideas, and history shows that 
no matter what class of people 
the magazine is destined to reach 
and interest, that periodical with 
a mission—that is, with an ideal 
of some kind, practical enough 
to be close to the class of people 


it reaches—is the one which in. 


the long run acquires the most 
strength. Even the most unedu- 
cated portion of a nation and the 
laboring classes, who are by far 
the greatest majority, are inter- 
ested more definitely and more 
continually in the success of a 
cause or in an expressed convic- 
tion consistently held, and in con- 
sidering this it must be remem- 
bered that, as previous!y stated, 
the paper, to its readers, is not a 
collection of writers and an or- 
ganization of different individu- 
alities, but an indefinite person- 
ality. an entity which is credited 
or discredited as a who’'e. 

Is.the paper a necessity in its 
field? Is it an advantage? Why? 
What does it stand for? Do its 
reading-pages offer the right kind 
of food for the class it aims to 
reach? Js it a little ahead of its 
audience ? 

Where the necessity for a pa- 
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per is not obvious (a condition 
which must apply to many of 
them), the position of such a me- 
dium can be equally strong if it 
is of advantage to the class it 
aims to reach. If it condenses 
otherwise unwieldy matter, giv- 
ing the gist of the business in 
shape for the busy man to read— 
if it attacks its special field from 
a new angle or with something of 
a broader turn of conception—if 
its criticisms contain new ideas— 
it is a distinct advantage and it 
will be read by the people who 
are thinking out the problems. 

Along with this editorial policy 
there are necessary business poli- 
cies which affect the question. 
These have for the most part at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, 
and are somewhat obvious by this 
time to all of us. 

I am convinced that for myself 
I want to know more than to-day’s 
circulation of a paper, or even a 
comparison of to-day’s with last 
years statement. I need more 
than circulation by states or oc- 
cupations. While all these are 
valuable, and I must have them, I 
want to know further the policy 
of the paper. I want to be famil- 
iar with its editorials, with the 
style of its writings, with the pur- 
pose it has in view, for advertis- 
ing is of little value to me that 
does not suggest permanency, and 
this is a matter of policy in 
both business and editorial ends. 
Where the circulation statement 
fails, I desire to know more of 
the things it does not reveal, and 
while at present there is no data 
to present on these matters, they 
appear to be worthy of study 
with the view that they may be 
reduced to data in the future to 
the benefit of both publisher and 
advertiser and the elimination of 
some of the unnecessary and at 
present unavoidable waste in our 
business. 


—————_+ 2+ —___ — 


Among the speakers at the first meet- 
ing ne me West Twenty-third Street 
Y. M. C. A. advertising course in New 
York October 12th, were M. M. Gillam, 
advertising counsel of the New York 
Herald; Frank L. Blanchard, of the 
Blanchard & Cooke Agency, and H. W. 
Doremus, of the Doremus & Morse 
Agency. 
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The greatest 
sales-creating 
force in 


Worcester 
Mass. 


is “The paper that goes 
home’—and has the “Largest 
Evening Circulation.” 


The Evening 
Gazette 


readers respond to ads and 
THE GAZETTE 


Gives Best Results! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





A Combined Rate Reaches 
all the Germans of 
Philadelphia 


—and there are more than a third 
of a million of them. By using 
the Consolidated German News- 
papers is the one and only way to 
get into the sixty odd thousand 
German homes. He is a wise for- 
eign advertiser who follows the 
lead of the local merchant who is 
a generous patron of the adver- 
tising columns of the Consolidated 
German Newspapers. 

This combination is usually 
second or third among the Phila- 
delphia morning newspapers in 
volume of advertising carried. 


Last week’s average: 


First Newspaper....90,745 Agate Lines 
Second Newspaper. .73, ‘580 

GAZETTE serdvess 67,295 “ 2 
Fourth Newspaper..63,220 ‘“ si 
Fifth Newspaper...58,325 “* ze 
Sixth Newspaper...51,040 “ ae 


The German Gazette Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia 
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THE PROFIT IN SINCERE 
ADVERTISING. 





TWELVE MILLION A YEAR FROM TWO 
DEPARTMENT - STORE BASEMENTS 
RUN ON BROAD PLAN—A SHIRT- 
WAIST MAKER’S EXPERIENCE IN 
UPHOLDING SINCERE VALUES — 
THE PUBLISHER'S RESPONSIBILITY 
—EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS AT 
ADVERTISING AFFILIATION, ROCH- 
ESTER. 





By W. C. Freeman, 


Advertising Manager, New York Even- 
i ing Mail. 

I met a man in New York the 
other day who is familiar with 
the business done by two depart- 
ment stores in a certain city. He 
said that in these stores are base- 
ments where certain lines of mer- 
chandise are sold that do not 
have a place in the main store 
because the merchandise is not 
quite up to the standard, and they 
do not believe in mixing black 
sheep with white sheep—they sep- 
arate them. 

Of course, the black sheep— 
and I mean by that the cheaper 
merchandise which has to be sold 
to meet the needs uf people who 
cannot spend much money—have 
to be separated from the white 
sheep or the more expensive, and 
therefore the more serviceable 
merchandise. 

They label the merchandise 
“black sheep” and “white sheep” 
and no article is sold by either 
firm except for what it is. 

That is the principle back of 
these two great businesses, and ] 
am told that the result is that the 
aggregate business done by these 
stores in the basements alone is 
over $12,000,000 a year, 

Max Held, a manufacturer of 
women’s shirtwaists, has made a 
good reptuation for himself by 
making a shirtwaist that is worth 
what he asks for it. He sells a 
shirtwaist to the merchant for 
$30 per dozen. He got up a 
circular which was sent to the 
trade and which illustrated pat- 
terns of the waists he manufac- 
tures. 

The merchants who bought 
from him knew instinctively when 


they picked up the shirtwaists that 
they were well made and of fine 
material. 

He was successful from the 
Start, as all men are who live up 
to a business principle. A little 
later on, an envious competitor 
got out an exact duplicate of Mr. 
Held’s circular, copied his illus- 
trations and offered to sell a 
shirtwaist to the trade for $9.50 
per dozen. 

Here we get in touch with the 
imitator—the fellow in some dry- 
goods stores who buys merchan- 
dise from a high class manufac- 
turer—just a few samples—and 
then takes them to a cheap manu- 
facturer and has the styles but 
not the materials duplicated. 

Then he offers to the public 
these imitation products at the 
price fixed by the good manufac- 
turer for his article, thereby try- 
ing to create the impression in 
the public’s mind that it is get- 
ting big value for little money. 

Mr. Held’s imitator succeeded 
in selling some of his shirtwaists 
to this kind of a buyer—the kind 
of a buyer that is to-day a men- 
ace to the practice of integrity in 
business—the fellow who thinks 
it is necessary to say in his ad- 
vertisement “This — shirtwaist, 
$1.50,, worth $5.00.” 

Mr. Held found that the imita- 
tor was creating a doubt in the 
minds of some of the people to 
whom he was selling, and that his 
trade was being hurt a little bit. 
He had a hard time of it in de- 
ciding just what to do, because no 
man likes to see his business go 
backward, and he thought, per- 
haps, he should make a cheaper 
shirtwaist to compete with his 
imitator. 

After deliberating over the 
matter for some time, his natural 
integrity came to the front and 
fe said, “No, I will sink or swim, 
survive or perish on the lines I 
have laid down, and I will not 
depart from my method of manu- 
facturing a good article, selling 
it at a fair profit to myself, to 
which I am entitled, and making 
the merchant feel that he had the 
right stuff to offer to the public.” 

So he advertised more than he 
ever did—he emphasized more 
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the character of his merchandise, 
convinced merchants as to why 
his shirtwaists were worth the 
money, and then the tide turned, 
as it always does with the man 
who plays a square game. The 
jmitator in this case finally went 
into bankruptcy. 

I have given you the side of the 
retail advertiser and the manu- 
facturer. Now I want to say 
just a bit about the duty of pub- 
lishers who print advertisements. 

A fur company got into Phila- 
delphia last winter, opened a 
store there, and advertised gen- 
uine furs at ridiculously low 
prices, claiming that they had se- 
cured through the New York 
Custom House very many fur 
garments at prices that enabled 
them to sell at less than cost. 

Their advertisement got into 
the North American. Mr. Van 
Valkenberg’s watchful eye dis- 
covered it. It did not read right 
to him, neither did it look right. 
He acted at once. A messenger 
was dispatched to New York to 


look up this company. He also’ 


visited the Custom House, and 
got facts about the number of 
fur garments that had been pur- 
chased by this company, and dis- 
covered that exactly one garment 
had been bought. 

Not only did the North Amer- 
ican refuse to print any more ad- 
vertising for this company, but 
it had the courage to expose, 
through its news columns, the 
deception that had been perpetra- 
ted on its readers and drove the 
company out of Philadelphia. 

Publishers must back up their 
advertising forces with the pub- 
lic’s faith in the integrity of 
their publications, and the one 
way that publishers can acquire 
the public’s faith is to safeguard 
the advertising columns from the 
fakirs in business. 

I may be a little ahead of time 
in my prediction about advertis- 
ing, but I honestly believe that 
the time is not far off when every 
publisher, whether he wants to or 
not, will be compelled by law to 
guarantee to his readers the in- 
tegrity of every advertisement 
that he accepts and prints in the 
columns of his publication. 
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Pre-eminent 
in its field! 


Ably edited — enterprising 
in news-gathering. Largest 
and best mechanical equip- 
ment. The 


Portland, Me. 


Evening 


Express 


The Best Newspaper 


Carries most advertising of 
all kinds, Local, Foreign and 
Classified. More Classified 
than any other Maine paper. 
Read by MORE than THREE 


TIMES as many people as any other 
Portland paper! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








MontTrEAL, CANADA, 
Oct. 20, 1910 


Editor, “Printers’ Ink,’ 
New York City. 
Greetings: 

If it required much time or 
thought to indite the advertise- 
ments which we have been run- 
ning in “The Little Schoolmaster” 
we would have had to stop last 
week. We have a little advertis- 
ing campaign of our own on up 
here—5000 lines coring ner 
in the leading dailies a week- 
lies as a starter to round up non- 
subscribers. As a result every- 
body in the shop has been work- 
ing for dear life to dig out from 
under the deluge of new sub- 
scriptions. They were not mental 
subscriptions, either, for good 
Canadian money came with each 
one. 

The point is this: It pays to 
advertise in Canada. It is a big 
country—bigger than your Uncle 
Samuel’s maps show—but The 
Century covers it—from coast to 
coast—every province. We are 
going to have a new rate soon— 
a higher one, too. We can’t take 
1910 back covers any more, but 
the 1911 supply is ready for reser- 
vation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tue Canapian CENTURY. 
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Mr. Kennedy’s John E. Ken- 
Institute for > oun, - 

the Sphinx u 
Advertising 


on his proposed 
Research Institute for Ad- 


vertising Research, delivered in a 
manner that made it audible to 
only a few of those present, con- 
tained substantially the same ar- 
guments made in his Baltimore 
speech and published in Print- 
ERS’ INK several months ago. Re- 
duced to first principles, Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s theory seems to be: 

First, ythat many advertising 
campaigns are foredoomed to fail- 
ure because the advertisers do not 
have before them the facts which 
other advertisers have learned as 
a result of costly experience. 
(Generally granted.) 

Second, that this condition can 
be remedied by forming an “In- 
stitute” to which advertisers will 
be expected to contribute the re- 
sults of their experience, so that 
other advertisers may avoid the 
pitfalls and proceed upon a beau- 
tiful, straight road to success. 
(Generally disputed.) 

When the theory is thus 
stripped of its verbal trappings, it 
seems very elementary. If it ap- 


plies to advertising, it applies to 
business in general. Thus we 
might have Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Carnegie unite 
to form an Institute of Business 
Research, so that the young man 
starting out in life, without mak- 
ing any mistakes, could proceed 
to become a multi-millionaire with 
unerring accuracy. 

Does the proposition seem too 
ridiculous to justify extended 
comment? The answer is. that 
Mr. Kennedy has back of him, in 
the shape of the big agency with 
which he has just become con- 
nected, a force that can make his 
proposed Institute a live issue in 
the advertising world—if the 
agency chooses to put all of its 
eggs in that basket. So far, all 
that it is known to have done 
officially is to offer $5,000 to help 
found the “Institute,’—and it 
would not be surprising if there 
were even a few strings tied to 
that. 

Those who are inclined to dis- 
miss Mr. Kennedy’s _ Institute 
lightly, on the ground that it is 
little more than a_ press-agent 
game, adroitly framed in the in- 
terests of a particular agency, are 
talking beside the mark. If the 
scheme is the big, broad thing 
that its promoter claims, then he 
and his agency connections are 
entitled to all the glory there is 
in it. If, on the other hand, it 
should turn out that it is a vision- 
ary and impractical proposition, 
then those who vouch for it must 
be prepared for an able-bodied 
boomerang. 

Ideas are like knives. Some 
are dull and hdve no _ cutting 
power. Others are keen-edged 
and do their work smoothly and 
quick'y. Still others are two- 
edged, capable of moving either 
backward or forward. and also ca- 
pable of cutting the hands that 
hold them. 

In all kindliness, it may be 
nointed out to Mr. Kennedy and 
his agency that this time they 
have not gotten hold of an idea 
exactly analogous to the success- 
ful “Reason-whv” campaign of 
former years. That belonged in 
the second category above enu- 
merated. The “Institute” idea, on 
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the other hand, may be found to 
belong in the third category. 

What the business world values 
almost above all else is the qual- 
ity of being practical. Thomas A. 
Edison is a dreamer, but his 
dreams have practical value and 
therefore the business world does 
him honor. The Patent Office at 
Washington, however, is filled 
with dreams having no practical 
value and the dreamers have no 
standing among business men. 
The record of having once been 
identified with an impractical idea 
may not be exactly fatal, but 
there is no knowing when it will 
be used against the individual, 
particularly if he has resourceful 
opponents. No sound bus‘ness 
concern wil want to commit the 
spending of large sums of money 
in advertising to the judgment of 
one who, it can be demonstrated, 
works on an impractical and vis- 
ionary basis. 

So before Mr. Kennedy and 
his agency become irretrievably 
committed to the Institute idea, 
they are advised—again in all 
kind‘iness—to take a little time 
and think things over. 





Selling’s Whether or not 
an “institute of 

ee advertising 
roblems — yesearch” is pos- 


sible, there is unquestionably a 
broad ground of universal meet- 
ing place, where the problems of 
marketing for most products 
strike a similarity of obstacle, 
method and procedure. 

Not long ago Hamilton Gibson, 
who has been advertising manager 
for Sanitol Tooth Powder for 
some time, assumed a similar po- 
sition with Ralston Purina Mills. 
Letters from him at the time of 
the change indicated that he con- 
sidered himself taking hold of 
very different problems. Now he 
writes: 

After all, merchandising efforts for a 
breakfast food in comparison to a tooth 

owder are not so very different; the 
undamentals are the same—the details 
only are different. : 

We have started what we think is 
going to prove a good combination on 
magazine and newspaper work; going 
into over ninety of the largest cities 
of the country, and those jobbing points 
where our goods are now strongest, 


using from 120 to 140 newspapers, con- 
tinuous campaign, beginning this week. 
The magazines are those having a gen- 
eral circulation, and the space used will 
include quarter pages and pages. We 
will have a colored cover on January 
21st issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 


It is necessary to emphasize the 
fact, however, that only the fun- 
damentals are the same, and that 
details must be applied by indi- 
vidual judgment to fit details of 
difference. This is why PRINTERS’ 
InK has been giving close and 
expert attention to practical fun- 
damentals of selling and trade re- 
lations, also this is why the pro- 
posed Institute plan is weak, for 
it is hopeless to dogmatize about 
one concern’s success with certain 
detai's of size, position, type, illus- 
tration, etc. It is the belief of 
Printers’ INK that such an insti- 
tute can be made a useful thing, 
but that it can never hope to be of 
the vast and revolutionary service 
to advertisers which its enthusias- 
tic proposets claim. Just as soon 
as one “scientific” thing would be 
established and universally ap- 
plied, its value would drop and it 
would fail as a method, for the 
very reason of its sudden univer- 
sality of use. Again, it would be 
a task straining the patience and 
virtue of angels interlocked with 
the wisdom of many Solomons to 
draw the right deductions from 
the data which would come before 
such an institute. Speaking from 
the same direct contact and analy- 
sis of many campaigns which the 
institute would attempt, PrinTERs’ 
Ink knows how the self same 
method applied under self same 
conditions has differed radically 
in results. Only fundamentals, 
never details of method, can be 
“scientifically” studied and ap- 
plied. 


How France 1 he man in 
Treats France who 


would take ad- 

Imitators —_yantageofalarge 
or small advertiser’s good reputa- 
tion by placing upon the market a 
brand of goods which obviously 
is an imitation or “counterfeit” 
has the “Union des Fabricantes” 
to deal with. 
This Union is an association of 
practically all the manufacturers 
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of France. Out of the funds of 
the union, makers of “counterfeit” 
goods are pursued with law and 
all other methods which much ex- 
perience has found to be efficaci- 
ous. In organization and purpose 
it may be compared to the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. Ass the 
Bankers’ Association in this coun- 


try causes a criminal who has: 


made away with the funds of any 
association bank to be pursued to 
the ends of the earth over a long 
period of years and pays for such 
pursuit out of the. association 
funds, so does the Union des 
Fabricantes set about the undo- 
ing of the dishonest user of other 
people’s commercial reputations. 

single manufacturer might 
not be able financially to defend 
himself effectually against the 
depredations of some _ imitator, 
who would take unfair advantage 
of his business reputation. But 
with the Union to back him his 
arm is strong and long. A manu- 
facturer of very moderate means, 
who is a member, has no fears of 
having a reputation built up with 
difficulty turned to account by a 
piratical manufacturer, who may 
be a rival. 

The Union does not confine its 
protective activities to France. It 
has fought out cases for its mem- 
bers in every country in Europe, 
and even in America. 

Each member is _ furnished 
stickers, to be attached to the 
packages as they are shipped from 
the factory. These act virtually 
as a “beware” sign. So whole- 
somely is the power behind this 
sticker respected that the goods 
bearing it are practically proof 
against unfair imitation. 


Combining the 
wisdom of a 
judge and_ the 
keen analysis of 
a business man 
at the head of the world’s biggest 
business, Judge Gary, last week, 
at a meeting of steel men, gave 
voice to an opinion about price 
maintenance which was _ funda- 
mental and significant. 

It seems that the steel business 
is quite as much troubled with 


Judge Gary 
on Price 
Maintenance 


the cutting of prices by the seller 
as any other business. Not long 
ago the jobber was eliminated— 
probably because of the trouble 
over prices. 


Said Judge Gary: 


We are all purchasers and consumers 
of one thing or another. We sell cer- 
tain manufactured products, but we 
buy a greater variety of products; and 
we like to feel that we are at all times 
treated as our neighbors are treated, 
If we go to the tailor, the butcher, the 
grocer, the farmer, the railroad com- 
pany, the steamship line, the telegraph 
office, the newspaper office, or any 
others having for sale that which we 
need and buy, we are better satisfied 
if we are certain we are treated like 
our neighbors, and that there will be 
no sudden and material decreases im- 
mediately after we have bought and 
before we have had opportunity to con- 
sume the product which we have pur- 
chased. It is pleasing to note that in 
much of the business transacted in this 
country, commercial, financial, and in- 
dustrial, there is a tendency toward an 
even, steady and continuing basis of 
action, 

The seller should never take advan- 
tage of the necessities of the consumer 
to unreasonably advance prices, nor 
should advantage be taken of the neces- 
sities of the producer to secure his 
product at an unreasonably low price. 

What, then, should the manufacturer 
do at times when the consumers or pur- 
chasers are not willing to pay the price 
demanded, however seesonable it may 
be? —* of us at least believe he 
should reduce the output to meet the’ 
demand, much or little, and wait until 
those in need are willing to pay what 
is fair and right. Remember this asser- 
tion is based on the assumption that 
prices at all times must be fair and 
reasonable and subject to reductions or 
changes whenever it is decided they 
ought to be made. 

Jn the other hand, if prices are at 
any time higher than they ought to be, 
the consumer, whatever his pecuniary 
ability to pay may be, should wait until 
the prices are reduced. 

Some of you may say that, in your 
opinions, a fair and just equilibrium 
cannot be maintained except as the 
result of some agreement on the part 
of those who are interested. It is a 
sufficient answer to make that you have 
no right to enter into such an agree- 
ment, expressed or implied; that the 
laws of this country are opposed to it. 
But, as stated by the Attorney General 
of the United States in his argument 
before the Supreme Court in the Stand- ° 
ard Oil case, the law does not compel 
competition; it only prohibits an agree- 
ment not to compete. If competitors 
are in frequent communication and 
make full disclosure to each other in 
regard to their business, notifying one 
another of what they are doing, it will 
follow as a natural result that no one 
will take advantage of the information 
he thus receives to act unjustly or dis- 
honorably toward his neighbor. 
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A Unique Advertising Plan 


When you buy space in THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
DAILY you secure far more than a “quantity” and “quality” 
of circulation that justifies the advertising rate charged. The 
added value is The American Woman’s League influence be- 
hind the publication. 


You not only deliver your message to the homes of over 
325,000 serious subscribers, whose implicit confidence has been 
justly earned by the publication, but you also gain the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of nearly 100,000 of these subscribers who 
are members of The American Woman’s League—who own 
a one-third interest in THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
DAILY, and who are vitally interested in its advertising 
revenue. You can depend on this organized body not only 
for their family buying influence but for their moral support 
as well, because they support their own interests when they 
support its advertisers. 


We have arranged .a novel plan which not only encourages 
but actually assures the co-operation of these League member- 
stockholders, particularly to advertisers who sell their prod- 
uct through dealers. The complete plan—including features 
that would best apply to your individual proposition—will be 
sent on request. 


You cannot afford to sit back and close your eyes with 
impunity to the importance of these facts concerning THE 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY when considering your 
next advertising list. It is your duty to your business to be 
one of the first to take advantage of this opportunity—before 
your competitor beats you to it. 


The cost of a 100-line advertisement in THE WOMAN’S 
NATIONAL DAILY, once a week for 52 weeks in the same 
homes figures little more than one cent a home per year. 
This means that the cost of these 52 messages is but one-half 
of the cost of postage alone on a circular letter into one home 
one time. 


Results a!one outlive doubts and prejudice. You owe it to 
your business to investigate—at your end or ours. 


For further information address 


THE LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CAL. J. MCCARTHY, Advertising Manager 
University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
First National Bank Building Flat Iron Building 
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WOMAN AS A BUYER. 





POOR SALESWOMEN, BUT GOOD BUY- 
ERS—VERSED IN THE TECHNIQUE 
OF MERCHANDISE—EDITING MAGA- 
ZINES ON A SELLING BASIS—EX- 
TRACTS -FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 
COPY CLUB, NEW YORK, 





By Frederick I. Collins, 
Circulation Manager, Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

No one realizes so fully as the 
advertiser to women, and also the 
circulation manager of a woman’s 
publication, what it means to sell 
to women. 

Women have their own point of 
view as a class, and differ radi- 
cally from men in doing business 
with them. Most women are not 
good saleswomen, but most women 
are fine buyers. This is demon- 
strated in an interesting way by 
the increasing number of women 
department-store * buyers. They 
make very able buyers, whether 
for department stores or for 
homes (and who will not admit 
that a modern home is virtually a 
department store?), because they 
know so well what they want and 
are patient and persistent enough 
to bargain and shop until they 
get it. 

The advertiser or the publisher 
who is selling merchandise or 
magazines to women must know 
his business most keenly. Every 
vestige of that fallacy that it is 
easy to sell to women must be out 
of his mind before he can suc- 
ceed. Man is a cinch beside 
women when it comes to selling 
him anything. Men usually have 
money with them, and devote lit- 
t'e detailed time to considering 
what they want. a 

Selling literature to women in 
the form of a magazine is not es- 
sentially different from selling 
clothes and food. Every success- 
ful woman’s magazine is edited 
on a selling basis, and the result- 
ing tables of contents are indi- 
cations of what women will most 
willingly pay money for. It has 
been pretty well established that 
the articles and ideas that people 
shop most eagerly for are along 
the old lines—they want practical 
help—something which they can 


INK. 


use. Three main lines of appeal 
have been tested owt as the most 
responsive— (I) suggestion to 
beautify themselves or their 
homes; (2) to save money; (3) 
to help their work practically. 
These tried and tested lines of 
editorial appeal ought to be very 
suggestive’ and applicable to ad- 
vertisers. 

Economics and theoretical gen- 
eralities do not get responses 
from the great body of women; 
but something concrete and prac- 
tical quickly gets response. For 
instance, club women as _ club 
women fail nearly every time to 
be sold anything; but these same 
club women as householders and 
mothers quickly respond to the 
old and tried practical appeal to 
home things. Help her to stretch 
the family purse, tell her the most 
practical way to beautify herself 
or home, or how to ease her steps, 
and, above all, don’t talk down 
to her, and she will read page 
after page of what you write. 


Se al 
HOW “PRINTERS’ INK” ADS 
PULL. 





Tue AEOLIAN CoMPANY. 
New York, Oct. 13, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I think there has been a misunder- 
standing in connection with the adver- 
tisement I asked you to insert in 
Printers’ Ink last week. I have no 
ambition to recruit a regiment made 
up of advertising men. One man was 
all I needed. And I’ll be very grateful 
to you if you'll do something to shut 
off the stream. 

Replies now are from the New Eng- 
land, Southern and Middle Western 
states. May I inform you that the posi- 
tion is filled, so that when the Euro+ 
pean and Pacific Coast mails begin to 
arrive, you can sidetrack the applica- 
tions. 

Seriously, Printers’ Ink is demon 
strably a very, very “live wire” in the 
advertising field, judging from the in- 
numerable responses a single “want” 
advertisement is able to evoke. 

H. T. Provuprit, 
Advertising Manager. 
———~+e-—___ 
SETH BROWN 10 START NEW 


PAPER. 





Seth Brown, a writer on advertising 
and publishing subjects, will begin pub- 
lishing from Chicago a monthly maga- 
zine to be known as Standard Adver- 
tising. He announces it as “the third 
independent advertising publication in 
America.” It will be issued by the 
Seth Brown Publishing Company, an 
Illinois corporation. 
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LITTLE TALKS WITH WISE 
ADVERTISERS 


NUMBER TEN 


The collections from advertising and 
subscriptions in the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter for the past twelve 
months have been Thirty Per Cent 
greater than for the previous twelve 
months. (Our books are open for verification of this state- 


ment to any large advertiser who is entitled to the information.) 
As general business conditions have not been considered 
as satisfactory during the past twelve months as they were 
in the previous year, why has the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter enjoyed this gain? One reason is that 
we have made radical changes of men in ou: editorial and 
business departments; a second reason, growing out of 
the first, is that we have made extra efforts to give value 
to our subscribers and advertisers; but the third, and per- 
haps the principal reason for the increase, has been the 
extensive publicity campaign we have been conducting. 


The same efforts which have strengthened this 
journal in the textile field will accompany a cam- 
paign of publicity through the columns of the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter for any 
concern which has anything to sell to the textile 
mills. 

On or before January 1, 1911, the advertising rates 
of the American Wool and Cotton Reporter will be 
increased in accordance with its circulation. Hence 
wise advertisers will place their contracts before Jan- 
uary Ist. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 


FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
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SANITY VERSUS’ BALLY- 
HOO IN MUNICIPAL 
ADVERTISING, 





MERE NOISE AND ASSERTION NOT 
ENOUGH TO DRAW AND HOLD NEW 
PEOPLE AND INDUSTRIES — MUST 
FIRST MAKE CITY FULLY WORTHY 
OF ADVERTISING—EXTRACTS FROM 
ADDRESS AT TOPEKA. 





By Frank E. Morrison, 
Advertising Manager, Success Mag- 
azine, Néw York. 

Nothing is easier than to at- 
tract attention and arouse inter- 
est by a vigorous advertising cam- 
paign. The ballyhoo is mighty 
effective in inducing people to 
pour into a side show. But the 
ballyhoo artist does not expect to 
get the same people twice. He 
knows that the show cannot live 
up to his extravagant claim, his 
florid descriptions. The ballyhoo, 
therefore, is not suited to adver- 
tising that is intended to create 
a permanent impression upon the 
public. 

Let us assume that you attract 
people to a municipality by ex- 
travagant claims and wild and 
windy promises. In the final is- 
sue it is the town itself that must 
make good. If streets are dirty 
or ill-paved, if the visitor has to 
grope his way around for lack of 
guiding street signs, if there is a 
general air of neglect and indif- 
ference as to lawns and shrub- 
bery; if vacant lots reek with 
refuse and are heaped with tin 
cans, the lie is given at once to 
all the attractions and induce- 
ments set before the prospective 
settler. 

Picture to yourself the resident 
of a neat New England town with 
its overshadowing elms, its trim 
lawns, its neat fences and well- 
kept highways being drawn by 
the prospect of industrial better- 
ment to another state. He gets 
off at a depot and confronts 
“Whiskey Row” with its ram- 
shackle buildings, ill-kept streets 
and its loafers. He asks his way 
townward for lack of directing 
street signs. He walks under 
stunted maples, by ill-kept lawns 
and shabby houses. He asks him- 


self, “Can I afford, for the sake of 
financial benefit, to move my fam- 
ily to this dispiriting environ- 
ment?” his answer will be “no” 
almost to a certainty. It is easy 
enough to draw new people by a 
flattering presentation of great 
industrial advantages, but to keep 
them is another matter entirely, 

To clean house, then, is the 
prime pre-requisite for success- 
ful municipal advertising. To 
lave the town swept and gar- 
nished so that it looks homelike. 
_ It is an excellent thing to offer 
inducements to _ factories and 
other industrial enterprises to 
locate in a thriving community. 
But if the factories are permitted 
to clog and defile the clear waters 
of the running brook with refuse, 
so that it becomes an Avernus 
avoided of birds; to poison the 
stream that fills the old swim- 
ming hole, beloved of boys, or de- 
face the landscape with hideous 
piles of slag and waste, then there 
is a moral loss to the community 
which, in the long run, will over- 
balance and outweigh the money 
gain derived from the coveted 
industries. 

You, perhaps, have seen some 
of these results of industrial en- 
terprises. There are cities, not a 
few, in which the dividing line 
is the railroad track. “Over the 
track” means to live in the shadow 
of factories and among their 
refuse. A great factory is, per- 
haps, subsidized to promote local 
progress. It is hailed by the 
municipality with bands and ban- 
ners. It is located on meadow 
land on the outskirts of the city 
by a grassy margined stream. 

A little group of houses grows 
up around it. Soon the clear 
stream is discolored and tainted 
by chemical waste, heaps of 
refuse blot the landscape, the poor 
houses drop down to their sur- 
roundings. Broken window panes 
are stuffed with rags; the sagging 
gate hanging by a single hinge, 
the dismantled fence, the slat- 
ternly women and frowsy children 
are all on the level of the sur- 
roundings and in keeping with 
the dingy saloon at the corner. 

Get factories by all means, but 
when you get factories give 








2 id 


flowers. Keep the streams pure 
and the landscape unblemished, 
and you will find that people live 
up to beauty as they live down 
to ugliness. j 

There is a great opportunity to 
make municipal advertising a 
power for civic improvement. To 
better the streets and highways, 
to plant trees and flowers, to 
create breathing spaces in 
crowded quarters, to elevate the 
architectural standards of the 
city; this is to lay the foundation 
on which may be reared the city 
beautiful—the city of municipal 
desire, the city of civic pride and 
happiness. 

It is apparent, then, that munic- 
ipal advertising, rightly directed, 
offers a large opportunity to de- 
velop the city from within as well 
as to enlarge it from without, to 
make it richer in character as 
well as richer in dollars and cents. 
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Some one once said that the 
streets of Jerusalem were kept 
clean because everyone swept be- 
fore his own door. When each 
individual citizen is enlisted to 
make good the advertising of his 
city—the task is easy.. He will 
only have “to sweep before his 
own door,” to “do the duty that 
lies nearest him.” This is the 
municipal ideal. Prosperity and 
growth cannot fail where this 
ideal is realized. 

eS Se 


SPRINGFIELD EARLY AT WORK. 





The publicity club of Springfield, 
Mass., celebrated Boston’s victory in 
getting the next convention by having 
as speakers, October 10th, the three 
men who came back “with the conven- 
tion in their pocket”: George W. 
Coleman, president of the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association; R. H. Waldo, adver- 
tising manager of Good Housekeeping, 
and C. Henry Hathaway, Springfield’s 
delegate to the Omaha convention. 











vital, selling arguments. 


Phone 5374 Cortland 


“NEW THINGS MADE FAMILIAR 
AND OLD THINGS MADE NEW” 


HE seller very seldom has the buyer's view point. Our writers approach 
your business as strangers (an enormous advantage). They see the things 
that appeal to ther: and that will, as a consequence, appeal to the public. 
They have the skill and training to bring out the selling points they discover, in 
attractive, persuasive, order bringing language. 
One great advantage in dealing with us 1s that we frequently uncover mew, 


That means more business—many things we have written up under just such 
conditions have proved phenomenal sellers. 


The Business Development Company of America 
WRITERS OF SELLING COPY 
Established rgo01r 
119 Nassav STREET 


Rew TO Be. Cory 
Send for ‘‘Advertising and Selling”’ 
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[he famous trade mark 


1847 ROGERS BROS.” guar- 








antees the /eavzest triple plate. 
Catalogue “P”’ shows all designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
{international Silver Co., Successor) 


MERIDEN, CONN. San Francisco 


New York Chicago 
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THE EDITOR AS A BUSI- 
NESS MAN. 





THE DEMOCRACY OF PRINT — RE- 
ORGANIZATION OF EDITORIAL DE- 
PARTMENTS ON BUSINESS BASIS 
—THE VITAL DRAMA OF BUSINESS 
—GETTING THE STANDARD OIL CO. 
TO BREAK SILENCE — EXTRACTS 
FROM ADDRESS AT ROCHESTER. 





By Isaac F. Marcosson, 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 


A celebrated man once said, “If 
I could write the songs of any 
nation, I would not care who 
fought its battles.” I feel like 
saying that if I could write the 
ads of this country I would not 
care who made its’ breakfast 
foods. 

We are all interested in print— 
we are a!l a part of that great 
democracy of print; and it is one 
touch, one drop of ink that makes 
us all akin. Advertising ink is 
not so black as it has been 
painted, 

Perhaps the biggest miracle of 
ink has been the _ triumphant 
march of the magazine, the two 
biggest facts in which are, first, 
their increasing timeliness, and 
second, the reorganization of 
their editorial departments on a 
business basis. The big, sincere 
revelations of the abuse of cor- 
porate and civic power have made 
the magazine and weekly the big- 
gest rival of the daily press. 

The reorganization of editorial 
departments on a business basis 
has revolutionized the literary 
field in turn. The Saturday 
Evening Post receives over 15000 
manuscripts a year and every one 
of them is read with eager hunger 
for an undiscovered Kipling or 
an undreaming Balzac. 

As a matter of fact, literary 
product to-day is a commodity 
like hardware. This may shock 
some of your esthetic sensibil- 
ities, but it is true, nevertheless. 
Business underlies, or should 
underlie all writing. The ex- 
quisite sonnet that breathes of 
apple blossoms and is musical 
with the lilt of running brooks 
was paid for in good prosaic dol- 


lars. The uplifter wants all the 
compensation he can get, and he 
wants it quick. When there js 
no pay, there is no uplift! 

There is a growing feeling in 
editorial reorganization of edi- 
torial departments that the big- 
gest thing to do to-day is to inter- 
pret business. The biggest story 
of the day is the vast and vital 
drama of business which best 
measures the men and moods of 
our time. 

Four years ago I had the 
pleasure of persuading John DP, 
Archbold to write what later be- 
came his celebrated defense of 
the Standard Oil Company. It 
was the one article that broke 
thirty years of silence, and when 
the negotiations for this article 
had trickled down the nineteen 
stories of the Standard Oil build- 
ing, when the negotiations had 
disentangled themselves, like 
some giant of old, from the miles 
of red tape which had _ been 
wrapped around it, when we had 
threaded our way through those 
underground conduits of mystery, 
secrecy and_ silence, through 
which all Standard Oil matters 
had passed up to that time, 
the time came when we could 
definitely, with some degree of 
hope, carry on the negotiations 
with Mr. Archbold. I said to 
Mr. Archbold, “Of course, you 
understand we want to pay you 
for this article, and we want to 
pay you well, and, in fact, I 
think we had better fix a price 
for it right now.” “Why,” he 
said, “I don’t want money for that 
article,” and I said, “Why not?” 
“Why,” he said, “it is a mag- 
azine article.” I said, “Aren’t you 
going to do some work for the 
Saturday Evening Post?” He 
said, “Yes.” I said, “Don’t you 
pay people who work for the 
Standard Oil Company for serv- 
ices?” He said, “Yes.” I said, 
“Well, why shouldn’t we pay you 
for what we regard as a con- 
spicuous service for us, and, in- 
cidentally, a great public service?” 
“Oh, well!” he said, “that is dif- 
ferent.” As a matter of fact, we 
did insist upon giving him a 
check, and a very big one. He 
told me later that it was the most 





asto 





astonishing revelation of the kind 
he had ever had. < 

The whole editorial proposition 
on any live publication is a selling 
proposition. The author is a 
manufacturer; the editor is a re- 
tailer, and the reader of a mag- 
azine is the consumer. He owes 
it to himself, he owes it to his 
public, and he owes it to his ad- 
vertising department, to give 
those people the very best he can 
get, and he has got to pay the 
very best retailer that can pos- 
sibly be found. In the same way, 
an author has a trade-mark, just 
as any producer of a product ad- 
vertised. 


STRONG ADVOCACY OF  PIc- 
TURES IN COPY. 


The alleged illiteracy of the mass 
of Americans was made to figure rather 
curiously in a talk made by Julius 
Schneider, advertising manager of the 
“Fair,” of Denver, to the business men 
pal city, recently. Mr. Schneider 
said: 

“The census reports state that 10 per 
cent. of the population of the United 
States are unable to read. In my ex- 
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erience I have found that there are 
esides this number 25 per cent. so 
illiterate as not to understand what 
they read. Then another 50 per cent. 
should be added who are persons that 
are so unappreciative of good litera- 
ture they cannot be appealed to by 
the literary gems which so many ad- 
vertisement writers are fond of pro- 
ducing. This leaves only 15 per cent. 
who are reached by the man who tries 
to be clever or who is too technical in 
his ad writing. 

“Now, a picture appeals to every- 
body, and any one can understand its 
meaning. Hence it is clear that pic- 
tures should be freely used whenever 
their use will bring the advertiser closer 
to the people, and whenever the article 
offered can be illustrated.” 


pend SER 
BIRD OF “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 
GOES TO BALTIMORE “SUN.” 





W. S. Bird has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Rewew of Re- 
views and on October 15th assumed 
charge of the advertising organization 
of the Baltimore Sun. Mr. Bird has 
been with the Review of Reviews for 
six years. He is succeeded by 
Cholmondley-Jones. 





The Pilgrim Publicity Association has 
opened a new office at 24 Milk street, 
Boston. The directors’ meetings and 
meetings of all committees -hereafter 
will be held at this office. 
















_compared with it. 


USINESS stationery is surely of suff- 
cient importance to be sclected on a 
comparative basis. 

with the best products of other mills, we offer 

Alexis bond, our next best. 

If you buy on a superlative basis your 
choice will be STRATHMORE PARCH- 

MENT, the best bond paper made. 


No other business writing paper can be 


THE MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 


For comparison 
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Department by advertisers or printers. 








Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 
Address “* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printers’ 
INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York, 








It is obvious to the critical ex- 
aminer that the Asbury Park 
Board of Trade has over-reached 
itself in an endeavor to have its 
booklet pay for itself. Advertise- 
ments are dropped at random 
through the pages evidently at any 
place picked by the advertisers as 
good “position.” The result is 
confusing. The pictures in the 
ads are so like those in the read- 





ing pages that one reads an ad 
partly through before realizing 
that he has been switched from 
the main topic—the description 
of Asbury Park as a place to live 
in. The mental effort to dis- 
sociate the advertising from the 
reading pages seems sure to de- 
feat the aim of the booklet. The 
cover is attractive in its embossed 
dress. Technically the pamphlet is 
fairly well executed by the Kin- 
mouth Press, of Asbury Park. 


* * * 


Assign yourself to writing a 
brochure upon a preparation for 





preserving wood, and how full of 
human interest and selling power 
could you make it? Out of this 
somewhat uninspiring subject 
someone connected with the An- 
thracenol Wood Preserving Co, 
of New York, wrote twenty-five 
pages that will interest any man, 
whether he has wood to preserve 
or not. The treatment carries 
that flavor of interest that at- 
taches to a general article upon 
any phase of the world’s work. 
“Barol” is the name of the prep- 
aration, and it is closely connected 
with the world of work by pic- 
tures of manufacturing plants, or 
of railroad tracks, whose ties are 
sound and whole after being 
treated with Barol many years 
before. The pages are crammed 





with facts of many curious kinds, 
all bearing upon the wood pre- 
server. Moreover, the make-up. is 
not ornate; the paper is only fair, 
and the half tones not preten- 
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tious. Its cost was evidently in- 
significant in comparison with the 
results that seem certain to come 
from its mailing to a good list. 
Printed by the Reliance Press, of 
New York. 


* * * 


“The Modern Power,” pre- 
pared for the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Light Company, shows the 
dangers of too vivid a color 
fancy. Doubtless with the praise- 
worthy ambition to make the 
looks of the booklet attractive, 
the man who selected the inks 
overdid the job. Greens, reds, yel- 
lows, blues and plain black ap- 
pear at haphazard as one turns 
the pages. 
with a red illuminated initial, on 
the cost of power, is placed op- 
posite a page of black and white 
with green ink captions. This in- 
stance is typical of the style of 
make-up. After reading the 
booklet one feels as if he had shot 
the chutes through the aurora 
borealis. 


* * * 


If it is true that one will take a 
booklet at its own estimate of 
itself, “The Turbo-Humidifier” 
will be read with respect and kept 
for subsequent -examination. The 
idea is to advertise a device which 
shall furnish humidity to interiors 
in amounts needed. The descrip- 
tion of the machine’s merits is 
bound in cloth, with the title 
tastefully stamped in gold. Its 
appearance seems to forbid a 
throwing away into the waste 
basket. The title page would do 
credit to a big publishing house. 
The illustrations of mechanical 
parts are clear and not over- 
weighted with detail. The pages 
are double leaded, and where 
needed an illustration is given a 
whole page. The description is 
stripped as far as may be of 
mechanical complexity, yet has a 
sufficient amount of informing 
detail. Altogether it allows the 
man who is interested in better- 
ing the quality of the air he 
breathes while at work to reach 
an understanding of the humid- 
ifier without discouragement. The 
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56,120 GERMANS 
_IN ROCHESTER 


Since the consolidation of the Ger- 
man Dailies of Rochester several 
years ago nearly all the local 
merchants and many national ad- 
vertisers have availed themselves 
of the opportunity of reaching the 
large German-reading population 
of Rochester and vicinity, regu- 
larly through the columns of the 


Daily Abendpost 


Results have proven to them 
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4 that it pays to do so. J 


If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst Theatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the world. 
What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

















Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Gr. at saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage andelectros, Rate,35cents. 


Actual average circulation 143,054 











“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. | 
Exceptional news _ service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office : 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 





Advertising rates furnished on ap- } 
plication. } 
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little book is copyrighted by the 
G. Parks Company and produced 
by Hill’s Print Shop, New York. 


* * * 


While a pamphlet of forty pages, 
freely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, entitled “Washington” 
and issued by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway is be- 
tore him, the review editor takes 
occasion to ask why, in all this 
mass of community advertising, 
more use is not made of maps. 
“Washington” has the inclination 
but lacks the courage evidently to 
make the fullest advantage of the 
map appeal. It puts a map folded 
twice or three times in the inside 
back cover. Why not on the very 
front cover? It is a fact that 
there is something about a map, 
well printed, which teases a man 
to study it. There is a suggestion 
of distances and ot strange scenes 
which appeals to the imagination. 
Let a booklet touch the imagina- 
tion and it clinches the reader's 
interest. A front cover surface 
eight by ten and a half inches 
offers space enough for a map of 
any part of the country. A good 
commercial artist can easily ar- 
range the reproduction so that it 
shall have “cover” character. 


* * * 


The next time you are called 
upon to help select a city for your 
association’s next meeting, you 
can at least vote intelligently if 
you read “Rochester, the Conven- 
tion City,’ which is being sent 
to most of the people in the East 
who are apt to have much to do 
with conventions. The booklet 
commences at the start to boom 
Rochester as a meetine place, pre- 
senting the pertinent points and 
giving such maps, diagrams and 
pictures as will carry an under- 
standing of Rochester’s equipment 
for handling guests and keeping 
them comfortable and amused 
while there. While the 5 by 7 
booklet has only sixteen pages Jit 
does its work concisely and with 
interest. The handling of the 
small half tones is admirable. 
The booklet carries an air that 
means strictly business. 
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WOULD ESTABLISH UNIVERSITy 
ADVERTISING COURSE. 





In continuation of the movement 
started by the Advertisers’ Club, of 
Milwaukee, at the National Convention 
of the A. A. C. of A. at Omaha, in 
July, the educational committee of the 
Advertisers’ Club of Milwaukee have 
held several conferences with the au. 
thorities of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Plans are about perfected for the 
including of a course on advertising 
and merchandising as one of the regu- 
lar studies at the University. The 
Educational Committee of the Adver. 
tisers’ Ciub of Milwaukee is made up 
+: A. M. Candee, Emil Durr, Raymond 
T. Carver, Chairman, 


+e 


REPRESENTATIVES MEET. 








The Representatives’ Club held, in 
New York, on Monday, October 10th, 
the largest meeting since its organ- 
ization. 

The principal speaker was _ Robert 
Tinsman, of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, whose subject was ‘Adver- 
tising Vitals.” His address is repro- 
duced elsewhere. 

Herbert S. Houston also addressed 
the club, urging that it join the Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Houston is very enthusiastic 
on this subject, and as a result of his 
talk a vote on this matter will be taken 
at the November meeting of the club. 

There were 136 members and guests 
present, among the latter the following: 
Robert Tinsman, Federal Advertising 
Company; P. V. Bunn, John Wana- 
maker; O. C. Harn, National Lead 
Company; Henry D. Wilson, Cosmo- 
politan; Herbert S. Houston; Double- 
day, Page & Co.; C. A. Hope, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; William Ansley, 
Root Newspaper Association; M. Bb. 
Baldwin, George Batten Company; 
William Bliss, Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany; Austin Healy, N. W. Ayer & 
mg H. A. Studley, Frank Seaman 
ne. : 


—_—_+ 2 


The Will Brown Advertising Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation, with a capital of 
$100,000; incorporators, Will L. Brown, 
W. H. Frederick, A. M. Bayer, L. J. 
Brown, F. L. Storms, Minneapolis. 





Hugh W. Montgomery, an _ adver- 
tising agent, at 1158 State street, Chi- 
cago, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, and listed liabilities ag- 
gregating $15,178 and assets to the 
amount of $250. 





C. E. Lambertson, formerly tepre- 
sentative in the foreigh field for the 
Star Trio of Indiana, and later ad- 
vertising manager of the Indianapolis 
Star, has succeeded R. Carver in 
taking charge of the Terre Haute 
Tribune. 
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| Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in ‘“‘Printers’ {nk” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. .No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 














ADDREESINGEMACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
LBERT FRANK & CU., 26 beaver 5t., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the worid, 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 
HE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile publication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60% past year 





THE BI Chicago-New York-Pittsburg for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


Tae producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates 
i liew circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 
EAL ADVERTISING “About Cuba.” An 
English-Spanish Business and Agricultural 
monthly. P. O. Box 1078, Havana, Cuba. New 
York Rep., I. C. Felleman, 18 Broadway. 

















AD WRITERS 
WRITER OF ADVERTISING COPY— 
Late chief copy man New York daily and 
of large advertising agency and commercial 
experience desires work writing and preparing 
newspaper and magazine advertising copy. 
Booklets, catalogs, and follow-up letters and gen- 
eraLadvertising literature. Illustrations planned 





and executed. Advertising agency work so- 


licited. . Address ‘‘T. P.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








BILLPOSTING 


RED PEEL, official representative, THE 
' ASSOCJATED. BILLPOSTERS OF. UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates... 








I BUILD catalogues, price lists, circulars, 
booklets, mailing slips, etc., radically difter- 
ent from any printer’s attempt to carry out 
YOUR IDEAS. If you would care to be cured 
of your present kind, or possibly confirmed in 
your adherence to such, it might not be amiss 
for you to write’ me and see what came of it? 
FRANCIS 1. MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 

FEW YEARS AGO WE LIGHTLY 

took on the compilation and publication of 
a buyers’ reference book in conjunction with our 
regular (publishing) business. It seemed at the 
time a small side-show; it soon developed into a 
widely-circulated and exceedingly important 
publicity medium, used by a large majority of 
buyers in a great industrial field. It is becoming 
too big forus to handle right; we will sell the 
book and with it the opportunity of developing 
a medium that will take a leading position in 
the publicity field of one of the greatest indus- 
tries in the country. Address “ B.B.,"’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











FOR SALE 


ROMINENT German-American monthly with 
large national circulation and considerable 
advertising patronage for sale, owing to illness 
of publisher. ‘ K. B.’’ 378, care Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


ANTED—Good copy writer who is queh- 

fied to prepare the diversified work in an 
advertising agency. Man with experience and 
ability can make good connection. Write, giving 
full particulars to BOX 99, care Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—A man 26 to 35 years of age, 

with good education and successful experi. 
ence as salesman or canvasser, or natural 
adaptability for such work, to qualify for 
osition of district sales manager. Address 
OX 100, Cynuyd, Pa. 


ETOUCHER WANTED—We want a first- 

class photo retoucher, one experienced on 
machinery and who can take a hand at other 
art work, free hand designing, lettering, etc. 
State age, experience and salary required. 
‘* BOX 36," care Printers’ Ink. 


OUNG MAN—AS ASSISTANT TO THE 

advertising man of a large weekly trade 
paper. One with some practical experience in 
advertising work and originality in preparing 
layouts and writing copy as well as ability to 
handle detail work. Good opportunity for the 
right man. “BOX I, A.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 

















‘BOOKS WANTED 


ANTED—TO BUY A PAID UP I.C. §S., 

OR PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING 
COURSE, or a complete set of their text 
and reference books. Address.‘ BOOKS," care 
of Printers’ Ink, 








POSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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COPY MAN 


A successful advertising agency in the Mid- 
dle West wiil soon require another copy-writer. 
It desires to get in touch with young men who 
wish to be considered when the time arrives. 
State age, experience, and salary required, 
givirg references that can be investigated now. 
Box 42, care of Printers’ Ink 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 





THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
and postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
e 


Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 

















LISTS 
AMES FOR SALE—We have 3500 names of 
heads of families in Orangeburg County. List 
just compiled at great expense and guaranteed 
correct. Sent postpaid for $20.00. sIMS AD 
VERTISING AGENCY, Urangeburg, S. C 








MAIL ORDER 





ANTED—Mail order and agent's goods 
E. SMEAD & CO., Vineland, N. J 








POSITION WANTED 





ALES CORRESPONDENT WITH AD- 
VERTISING experience wants a new con- 
nection. ‘*SALES,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER and solicitor 

wishes to connect with high grade publica- 
tion or will represent first-class papers in ter- 
ritory east of Pittsburg. Address “A. B.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





PqOwAED D. FLINT, who was for 15 years 
traveling advertising agent for Dr. Pierce’s 
Medicines, would like position where this ex- 
perience would be of value to employer. Ad- 
dress ** BOX 30,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





LL AROUND AGENCY MAN WHO 
KNOWS rates, publications, printing, and 
who can write copy, would like to make connec- 
tion with national advertiser on whole or part 
time. “ENERGETIC,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING ARTIST, with agency, en- 

graving and newspaper experience, who uses 
* sales producing ideas,’’ wishes to change pres- 
ent position. Handles black and white and color 
work. Address ‘‘N.E.'I ,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG MAN, 23, excellent education, profes- 
sional! training, has been studyiny advertising 
for a year; wants an opportunity with advertis- 
ing firm or agency. Goodwriter. Hard worker. 
Salary no object. “L.S.," care of Printers’ Ink 


USINESS OR. ADVERTISING MAN- 

AGER—Present paper showed gain of 24,000 
lines last month. Has doubled business on 
several papers. Highest credentials from papers 
of 10,000 to 100,000 circulation. Expert local 
and foreign advertising getter. Never failed to 
increase business of any peper connected with, 
** DIVIDENDS," care Printers’ Ink, 








EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN de. 

sires position jwith special, general agency 
or mail order house. Has made good handling 
detail work, Correspondence, rate-making, co y= 
writing, etc. “R. W. S.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink, 





APABLE advertising man, 30, married, seven 

years’ experience, copy writer and advertis. 
ing manager, desires position in New York State 
after Nov. 15th. Understands mail-order, cir. 
cular letter and trade paper work. Experienced 
correspondent. Acquainted with type forms 
and layouts. References from present and past 
—. Address ‘‘ BOX 25,” care Printers’ 
nk. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER, would you like 
to meet one who 1s young in years but has 
had 11 years experience with large manufactur. 
ers of mechanical goods and engineering prod- 
ucts; one who knows how to write literature; 
understands printing and engraving; writes the 
sort of advertisements that bring inquiries; isa 
thorough systematist and is successful in plan- 
ning and executing advertising campaigns; if 
you would like to meet such a man with a view 
of giving him an opportunity of ‘proving his 
worth as a permanent member of your selling 
organization address ‘““EXPERIENCE,” care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York 








POST CARDS 





OUVENIR POST CARDS:—From photos, 
etc, we make you the Engravings from 
which you can have the cards printed, in one 
or more colors GAICHEL & MANNING, 
Designers and Engravers for Catalogues, Ad 
vertisements, Etc , Philadelphia. Send for P. I. 
circular, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 

trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 

Ave., New York City. 





PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color volary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$20 000 00 cash available for first pay. 
’ ° ment on a Republican daily 
in a city of 16,000 or more. Illinois, Ohio, 
Indiana or Iowa locations preferred. Buyer 
is an experienced publisher and a_ business 
man of first class reputation. Proposition No. 
54. C. M. PALMER, Newspaper Broker, 277 
Broadway, New York. 











REPRESENTATIVES 


~* 

N. E. Representation 
Magazine, class or trade papers. Know the 
tield and all the agents. “ PRODUCER,” 69 
Journal Bldg , Boston, Mass. 








ENJAMIN WAXELBAUM, 189 E. Broad- 

way, N.Y., special representative for all lead- 
ing Jewish publications. Circulation statements, 
rates and copies furnished on request, 
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A Roll of Honor 









having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Horor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in conrec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. best advertising medium in Alabama 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088 
{47 ‘This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for June, 1910, sworn, 13,338 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat. 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 





Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 





New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. Average year, 1000, 
16,647. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 








New London, Vay,ev'g. Average 1909, 6,736. 
Brings results to good advertisers. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. Average for 1 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. " 





Waterbury, //erald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Zvening Star, daily and Sunday 
Daily aver., month of Sept., to10, 61,792 (@ ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, 1st 6 mos., 
1910, 13,7665. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


Jacksonville, Times-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,628. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOTS 


Cha apaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 6,161, 











R 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
se newspapers COM- 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT 


§@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
contvovert its accuracy 


wie 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831 
Daily, two cents Sunday, five cents ‘The 
home newspaper of the Mid West Circula 
tion and advertising books open to ali adver- 
tisers. 

G7 he absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
ne Herald : guaranteed by 
the rinters’ Ink Publishing 

GUAR Company who will pay one hut 
TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 
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Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874. 


Sterling, Zvening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1¢v9, 5,122 
INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News 


Average, 1909, 
11,043. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and “eae 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702, weekly, 2,674. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Aug. 
1910, 11,442. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 19090, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance.’ 


Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Sept.,’10, 16,437. 
Circuiation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426 


Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 2,009 suoscribers. All good people. 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, ’o9- June,’ 10, 6,291. Waterloo POp., 27,000. 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D av.,'og, 6,872 Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’ Cky."" 





Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, dz aily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest anu best cir. in Cent. Me, 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763 


Portland, Evening Express Average tor 1909, 
daily 16,219. Sunday /elegram, 10,506 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, 4mertcan Daily aver, 1st 6 mos. 
"10, 79,234; Sun, 102,476. No return privilege, 
Baltimore, ews, daily News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For Sept., 
1910, 77,433 

Ihe absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
GUAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun: 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount Ot week day ad 


te te te te oe vk 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1900, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“ want’ ad. Ihey are not selected trom any 
pen month, but comprise the totals from 

January I, 1909, to December 31, 1909 
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Human Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 160,000copiesm'thly 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 19c9, 7,653. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its tield 


Lynn, “vening Item. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,639. ‘Iwo cents 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation tar exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality 
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Boston Post’s 


GREATEST 
September 


AVERAGE SEPTEMBER, 1910 
The Sunday Post 
264,664 


Gain of 15,099 Copies 
Per Sunday over September, 1909 


The Daily Post 
348,519 


Gain of 52,447 Copies 
Per day over September, 1900 
Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 





Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av ‘og, 16,775; 
first 6 mos, "10, 17,424 largest ev’g circulation. 

Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1910, daily 
10,740, Sunday 11,858. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week, 
y J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
1910, (to July 1), 28,806. 





CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average circulation of daily 

re e Tribune for eight months ending 

by Printers’ Aug. 31, 1910, 90,196. Average 

Ink Publish- Ci"culation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, 80,062. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ‘ending 
June 30, 1910, 916. 

Nhe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is yuaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
ACV is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
} TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it 10 reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amertkanska Posten. 
Swan J. ‘lurnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,466. A.A.A. 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@@). In 1909 w-| oo | 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396. 
Daily average circulation for 
Sept., Iglo, evening only, 
78,809. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Sept., 1910, 80,264. 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes than 
eo any other paper in its field. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport ag evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1, fo9 January, 1910, 1,282. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Glove, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 








8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd inl Eastern Reps 
8t. Louis, National Druggist(@®), Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average tor 
1909, 9,084, Eastern oftice, 508 ‘I'ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,083. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, mnetile. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,054 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courter. Actual average for 
year ending December er 3l, 1909, 9,142. 





Jersey City, Jersey Journal, Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. Ave. 1c—'o7, 20.270; 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'v9, 19,062; March, ’10, 20,263. 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average tor 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 
Brooklya, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for vear 1909, 52,905. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn, Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daliy, 46,284; Anouirer, evening, 26,596. 


Buffalo, Evening News. \aily average for 
1907, 94,843; 19008, 94.033; 1909, 94,307 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily av erage for 1909, 6,636. 


Mount Vernon, Areus. eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4.931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Da:ly News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. ¥xamin'd and certined byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 





Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (@@). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 260,009 guaranteed. 





The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation’ for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,541; August, 1009 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,966. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 5,013 ; first six months, 1010, 5,460. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for Aug., 1910, 
20,434. Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average July, Aug., Sept., 
14,271. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, I'ribune Bldg,, N Y. 


Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,468; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 





Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683 


Utica, Press, daily, Otto A. Meyer, publisher 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '00, 5,643 
Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft. paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press. 


@harlotte, News. Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1909, 7,846. Leads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, \ormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586. 
For Sept., 1910, 92,234 daily; Sunday, 116,307. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D"y av.,’09, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. Sept., 34,372 
week day, 40,70@ Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


_ Portland, The Evening Telegram is in 

its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 
vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 
rary. For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 
gain over the corresponding six months of last 
year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 
neld and 6,440 in the classified. Sworn average 
circulation for June, 29,962. 





Portland, The Oregonian, (@@), 

Sept. average circulation. Sundays, 

58,268; Daily, 46,869. For 

years the great newspaper of the 

Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev’g d'y. Average 1909, 7,786, 
N. Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Northen Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,474 av., 1st 9 
mos., 1910. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


Harrisburg, Jelegraph. Sworn aver- 
age Aug., 1910, 17,815. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay, 
Shannon, N, Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos. 1909, 12,467. July, to10, 
13,462. Only evening paper in Johns- 


town, 








In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
September, 1910 


230,30 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 














Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 5,622 (OO). 





VuUVuuuvY WUEVuuvyvyvvyyvy 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). Lhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 


for quality than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press (OO) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AuaL) Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

A onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

Maa = most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press tor Feb., 1910, 
$5,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 

morn. Circulation for June, 1910, 12,645. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
* NO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
EE to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth 


Wilkes-Barre, Times- Leader, evening; daily 
net cir. first 6 months, 1910, 17,276, guaranteed. 

York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Evening Times Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, '10, 19,452—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(©0). Evening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 


age 1909. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H, Utter, pub 
Cireulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUA age for twelve months, 1909, 
AN daily (O©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
USA4 14,959 


Spartanburg, //erald. Actual daily average 
for first nine months, rgto, 2 716. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Sanner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for =j09, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
6,281. 1st 4 mos.,’10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. JI.argesi city and State circulation 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A. A A 


St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Average Aug., 1910, 4,027; 
Sept, 4,068, Largest circ’ation. Only eve. paper. 








WASHINGTON 
Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times \(O®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
aL combines with its Dec. ‘09, cir. of 
Ye No 64,246 daily, 84.362 Sunday, rare 
quality. ltis a gold mark paper 
"a of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1909 7imes beat its near- 

est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 


f Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1909, daily, 18,798. 
Sunday, 26,155. 


Tacoma, News ~ Average for year, 1 
18,829. on mee 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Sept., 
1910, daily 6,472; semi-weekly, 1,814, 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960. 


Milwaukee, The Evening Wis. 

comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 

culation from Aprilto Sept., 1910 

41,144. Gain over April and ay. 

1909, 8,758 daily. A paper with 

the quantity as well as the quality 

circulation. It covers the city of 

Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


Miiwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 

Four nal,‘evening daily). Average 

in Sept., 1910, 62,704; gain over 

GUAR Sept., 1909, 2,920 daily; average 

TEED for 12 mos., 61,802 daily. Covers 

over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 

Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Daily Yournal. July, 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,183. Statement filed with A. A. A. 









Agricottorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 5,125; semi-weekly, 4,994, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, ‘ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Aug., 1910, 
47,330; weekly 1909, 27,060; Aug., 1910, 25,357. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates sSc. in. 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Aug.,'10, 82,861, 
(Saturday av., 37,287). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 80,000. 


QUEBEC, CAN, - 


Montreal, La Presse. Daiiy. Avesage for 
June, 1910, daily 97,600. Largest in Canada. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums] 











_ This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 








COLORADO 
THe Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star, Washington 
D. C. (O@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads ot any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
THe Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daly circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West 


sNJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Datly News,’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and thats why the Datly News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 





You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


in THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana's leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 
The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
TRE Boston Evening 7ranscripft is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


te te tk tk tk 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

first eight months of 1910 printed a tctal of 
318,884 paid want ads; a gain of 14.117 over 1909, 
and 230,809 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


dete te te He tk 


MIN A 
CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Trioune printed during the 7mos 
ended Aug. 1, 1910, 1,480,825 lines 
of classified advertising Kates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Print2rs’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 








HE Minneapolis 7rsbune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionabie adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Sept , 1910, amounted to 234 304 
lines, the number of individual 
ads published were 30,537. 
Eight cents per agate line it 


eo charged Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l&c. 





MUNTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Jersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 


number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buftalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Burtfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circ ulation Statement 





HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,805. Publishes 


more Wants than any 7 Ukia. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa , 71mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper, Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ES. Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 
UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ridume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
ot Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years, One cent a word. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





quality of their circulation. 


“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the 
standpoint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@©). 




















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O©). Established 1821 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
September, 1910, 51,792 (OO). 
GEORGI2 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers Oldest, best known. 





The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people. 
MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (Q@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (Q@). 

Boston Evening 7 ranscript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (@@). “Not an 
“ organ,"’—but the leading textile magazine. 

Worcester L'Opfinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Yournai (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
using, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paver in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only **Gold Mark" milling journal (Q@@). 


NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Journal, (O@).  Virst inits 
class in circulation, influence and presuge 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@®) is VHE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn __ > 


Century ifagazstne (O@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These peopie read the 
Century Magazine. _ 7 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Googs and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournai (O@). A consoli- 





dation of ‘Street Raiiway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review." Covers thoroughiy 
the electric railway interests of the world, 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. ‘The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first oe 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Publishing Co. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Engineering News (©©). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world. 
Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 

Hardware Dealers' Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers o1 the Worid, 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. __ 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York TJimes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune (O@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential! 
fruit growers paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, illustrated $l per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (Q@®). established 1861. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll otf Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054, Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 




















RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Yournal (@®), a conservative 

enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 

intluential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 

The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 

CANADA 

The Halifax Heraid ( ) and The Evening 

Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














The Metropolitan Agency is sending 
out orders for page and three-quarter 
page space to the standard magazines 
for the Regina Yacuum Cleaner, 





Orders for fall and winter for the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company are go- 
ing out through the Johnson-Dallis 
Agency, Atlanta. The list for Wesson 
Snowdrift Oil is practically the same as 
that of last year, but Snowdrift Hog- 
less Lard is to be put into agricultural 
and religious papers, and in a number 
of dailies in the large cities. 





An increased number of newspapers 
throughout the country are_receivin 
orders for “Beshore’s for Dandruff,’ 
through the F. Wallis Armstrong Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Considerable advertisin is being 
done for the Boston Sante Globe in 
New England newspapers. The account 
is placed by H. W. Stevens, Globe 
Building, Boston. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are using 
agricultural mediums and newspapers 
in rural sections for _a six months’ 
campaign for Tuttle’s Elixir. 





In addition to the contracts for na- 
tional weeklies, a large list of metro- 
politan dailies has received orders for 
the advertising of the O’Sullivan Rub- 
ber Company, Lowell, Mass. Large 
space is used to exploit O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heels. The account is placed 
by the Boston office of the J. Walter 

hompson Agency. 





The Walter C. Lewis Agency, Equita- 
ble Building, Boston, is placing a few 
renewal orders in magazines for the 
advertising of the Badger Fire Ex- 
tinguisher. 





Newspapers are being used for the 
Foster Rubber Company, Boston, ad- 
vertising Catspaw Cushion Rubber 
Heels. The bustness is handled by 
Wood, Putnam & Wood. 





The President Suspender Company, 
Shirley, Mass., is making up a list 
of general mediums for next season’s 
campaign. Full page copy is used in 
Sunday newspapers in metropolitan cen- 
ters for the Regal Shoe Company, Bos- 
ton. The account is placed y the 
Frank Seaman Agency, New York. 


The George Batten Company, New 
York City, is making up a large list 
of magazines for the advertising of the 
Iver Johnson Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., manufacturers of Iver Johnson 
Fire Arms. 





Orders have gone out from the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York, 
to leading magazines on the advertis. 
ing of the Waltham Watch Company. 
Contracts are made for page copy run- 
ning from four to six times. 


The E, T. Burrowes Company, Port- 
land, Maine, is placing copy through 
the Ironmonger Agency, of New York, 
for its portable billiard and pool tables. 





Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass., is 
placing fifty-six line copy, direct, ad- 
vertising New Thought books. 


The Giant Heater Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., is sending orders to 
magazines through the | me Ad- 
vertising Agency, New Haven, Conn. 


Goodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, are 
making a trial campaign on Reddisode 
Cotton Batting, through the Johnson- 
Dallis Agency. At present it is con- 
fined to the trade papers and agricul- 
tural journals in Missouri and Kansas, 
The concern has never advertised to 
the consumer before. The account 
gives promise of developing to large 
proportions. 


Orders are “er f pant in Cuba for 
the advertising o ozier Motor cars, 
the D. D. D, Remedy Company, W. B. 
Corsets, the Glen St. Mary Nursery 
Company, and the Isle of Pines Min- 
eral Waters. The Beers Agency, Hav- 
ana, is handling the business. 





The Johnson-Dallis Agency is to use 
a large list of Southern newspapers 
for the Southern States Life Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, 





The Perry Walton Agency, Exchange 
street, Boston, is handling the appro- 
priation for the New England Biscuit 
Company. Contracts are made with 
daily newspapers. 





The F. P. Shumway Company is 
putting out orders for Morse Brothers, 
Canton, Mass., manufacturers of Ris- 
ing Sun Stove Polish. Most of the 
appropriation is going to woman’s pub- 
lications and agricultural papers. 


Renewal orders for the Colt Fire 
Arms Company, Hartford, Conn., are 
going to a list of general mediums 
through the P. F. O’Keefe Agency, 
Carney Building, Boston. 





Orders are being sent out to trade 
and farm paper publications generally 
by the Crockett Agency for the Mobile 
Progressive Association, 
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se International Agency is 
Ram Momo line orders in the larger 
vities Yor Thomas Beecham, St. Helen’s, 
Lancashire, England. 

P. Storm, 47 West Thirty- 
an street, New York, is sending 
out 1,700-line orders generally for 
‘ames Buchanan & Co.; Black and 
hite. 





. Walter Thompson’s Boston office 
is ‘odling the buslnees of R. F, Sim- 
mons & Co., Attleboro, Mass. Space 
is being taken in the standard maga- 
zines and trade papers for the adver- 
tising of Simmons’ gold chains. 





Canadian newspapers are receiving 
contract orders from the H. E. Lesan 
Agency for Knox Gelatine. 





Ballard & Alvord, 1828 Broadway, 
New York, are asking rates generally, 
the account being a new advertiser, 
manufacturing toilet preparations. 





Contracts for 10,000 lines are being 
sent to newspapers in the large West- 
ern cities for the Lozier Motor Com- 
pany, from Frank Seaman, Inc. 





The A. W. Lewis Agency, 10 High 
street, Boston, is sending newspaper 
orders to the Southwest for Robin Hood 
ammunition. 





Several large Western cities are re- 
ceiving 1,200-line orders from the 
George Batten Company, for the Mc- 
Calluin Hosiery Company. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are to handle 
the account of P. F. Corbin, New 
Britain, Conn., manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles. 





The Lincoln Paint & Color Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., is using Western dailies, 
farm papers and the Saturday Evening 
Post for ‘Lincoln Ready-Mixed Paints” 
through the Long-Critchfield Corpora- 
tion. 





Franklin P. Shumway, of the Shum- 
way Agency, has secured a very hand- 
some renewal contract from the Ames 
Shovel & Tool Company, covering all 
their publicity expenditures for the 
year 1911. 





The “Detroit Electric’ campaign in 
newspapers and magazines for the An- 
derson Carriage Company, of Detroit, 
is being handled by the Long-Critch- 
field Corporation. 


The O. C. Hansen Mfg. Company 
campaign on “The Hansen Glove” in 
sapemece and automobile publications 
is being made by the Long-Critchfield 
Corporation. 


_ The Franklin P. Shumway Company 
is expending a largely increased appro- 
tiation for the Pacific Mills, advertis- 
ing Serpentine Crepe, Lerma Flannel, 
Admiral Percale, etc. ; 
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The White-Warner Company, Boston, 
is advertising Household Ranges in a 
list of cities where it has local agents. 


The Franklin P. Shumway Company 
is placing a on than usual contract 
for W. 4. Wilde Company, book pub- 
lishers. Its list is mostly daily and 
religious papers. 

—_——+or— 
ASSOCIATION, FAMILIARIZATION 
AND REITERATION. 





Brown Durrett Co. : 
Importers and Manufacturers Hosiery, 
Underwear and Fabric Gloves. 


Advertising Department 
New York, Oct. 6, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with considerable inter- 
est in this week’s issue of PrinTERs’ 
Ink, the article entitled “Emphasizin 
General Effects in Wearing Appare 
Copy,” especially that part that refers 
to the Forest Mills nderwear copy 
now appearing in the women’s publi- 
cations, 

I cannot, however, claim the credit 
for the copy which appeared in the 
September magazines and which you 
comment upon so favorably. The idea 
was submitted to us by Calkins & Hold- 
en, our advertising agents. 

Very soon after the appearance of 
our first ad, so many merchants in all 
parts of the country began to make re- 
quests of us for this cut for use in 
their local newspaper advertising that 
we had it reproduced in line in sev- 
eral sizes. 

These requests prove that most deal- 
ers now have a proper appreciation of 
the effect of the manufacturer’s na- 
tional advertising in sending trade to 
their stores. ence the progressive 
dealer must carry advertised goods. His 
requests, for use in his local advertis- 
ing, for cuts used by the national ad- 
vertiser prove his appreciation of the 
great advertising value in association, 
familiarization and reiteration, 

Cuartes H. Townsenp, oy 
Adv. Mgr., Brown, Durrell éo. 
—_—__+o+—__ — 


BOUGHT PRINTERS’ INK ON 
NEWSSTAND IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 9, 1910. 
Editor Printers’ INK: 

I thought you might be interested to 
know that when in Vancouver, B. C., a 
few days ago, I stepped into the lead- 
ing book store and fad no difficulty in 
purchasing the current issue of Print- 
ERs’ INK. 

It seemed like meeting an old friend. 

Frank A. ARNOLD. 
See ok ae 


The Globe’s Orbit, with the sub-title 
“A little brother of the Globe,” is a 
new house organ edited by E. A. West- 
fall, advertising manager of the New 
York Globe. “Buying by Daylight,” 
the leading article, outlines the raison 
d’etre of the booklet which is to throw 
light on circulation from both buying 
and selling points of view—particularly 
as it concerns the New York field. 
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“THE GOOD OLD DAYS” 


Remember the days when manufacturers 
and retailers used to laugh at you when you 
ventured to suggest that advertising would 
pay theme 7 


“Advertising? You must think I’m a 
plutocrat with money to burn.” 


Time was when a manufacturer was right when 
he said, “I don’t need to advertise. The jobbers 
all know us and we get all the business they'll 


give us through our salesmen.” 
But Advertising has revolutionized Merchan- 


dizing. 


Manufacturers always will use salesmen to get 
the signature on the dotted line because there’s 
a whole lot in personality. 


But do you know of any business that cannot 
be made more profitable by advertising right? 





Then—wouldn’t you say that any manufacturer 
who says, “My business is different,” is simply 
hedging? 


By the way, you are a manufacturer, Mr. 
Publisher! 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
CHICAGO TORONTO MONTREAL 
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Why go to 
CANADA 


lst —Because it is Uncle Sam’s third best cus- 
tomer. 


2nd—Because it is the most rapidly expanding 
market. 


3rd —Because the chances are that your rival has 
either established a Canadian Branch or is 
contemplating doing so. 


Why advertise in 


The Globe 


1st —Because for over sixty-six years it has occu- 
pied the foremost place in Canadian jour- 
nalism. 


2nd—Because its record of advertising gains dur- 
ing the past eighteen months is greater 
than those of any other morning paper in 


Canada. 


3rd—Because it is famous for results. 


United States Representatives: 
New York Chicago 
VerrEE & ConKLIN VerREE & ConxKLIN 
Brunswick Building Steger Building 





